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Activity fees questioned 
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5 DEAN DECESARE, and Sean Corcoran practice their music in Lecture Hall A. See 
tod: ay’S arts & entertainment section. 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


NECC has the highest labor grievance rate among all com- 
munity colleges in the state, with approximately 40 percent of 
all grievances stemming from the college. 

While 49 out of the 136 grievances filed come from 
NECC, some feel the school is improving in relation to past 
years. 

Joseph Rizzo, associate professor, department ofbehavioral 
science, who handles state-wide DCE grievances and handled 
day division from 1980-91, said despite the high percentage, 
NECC’s grievances have proportionately decreased. 

“NECC has gotten better,” Rizzo said. “There’s a no- 
ticeable difference.” 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said grieving is a form 
of communication and a way some people express their 
unhappiness when they claim the contract is not being properly 
administered. 

Blessing in disguise?: Processing grievances costs ap- 
proximately $30,000 a year. Each of the 29 colleges kicks in 
the equal amount for lawyers to handle the processing of all 
grievances from the colleges. 

“My personal pet peeve has been that in community 
colleges, presidents provide each school $30,000 out of trust 
fund money from the commissions paid by the book store and 
other areas,” Rizzo said. “Part of the money from that goes 
into the law offices.” 

While there’s no common grievance, Rizzo did point out 
that most grievances develop when the contract is breached. 

Although the number of grievances at NECC is high, 
reasons behind the number vary. 

“NECC has long had a high grievance number,” Rizzo 
said. “Reasons range from NECC having people in the union 


NECC grievances 


Many filed, but improvements seen recently 


that will enforce the contract while other campuses won’t; 
(management) being such bastards that they cause it 
happen. The truth is somewhere in between.” 

Dimitry said in actuality three individuals account for h: 
of the grievances at NECC. 

He said an overwhelming 90-95 grievances filed ar 
carried to conclusion are found to be invalid. 

Decreasing grievances: While he doesn’t want to det 
communication, Dimitry believes there’s a way to lower t] 
number of grievances. 

“T’ve told union leadership that the contract should | 
changed so that elected officers have a right to screen grie 
ances,” he said. 

Dimitry said the contract is always being tested in regar 
to what a paragraph means. 

“Instead of massive numbers of lawyers and paper shi 
fling, there should be some binding mediation,” he sai 
“They’re caught up within a lousy contract, one that creat 
paperwork and is unrelated to education.” 

Two common guidelines that have recently been griev 
are the alleged overpassing of student/faculty grievan 
procedures and faculty seniority. 

Rizzo said the student/faculty grievance procedure h 
been disregarded in the past and present, even after grievan 
cases on this complaint were won. 

“When student/faculty grievances occur, the school 
bound to the process of filing a grievance,” Rizzo said. 

Grievance procedures: Professors are given the reason f 
the grievance, with the exception of sexual harassment charg« 
There is also a set number of days given to the complainant 
file a grievance. 

Although there are certain guidelines, Rizzo said th 


(continued on page six) 


Lawrence staffers 
says students receive 
little for their money 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


NECC collected almost $20,000 in student activities fees 
from students who attend the Lawrence campus this semester, 
though not a single organized student club or sports program 
is offered there. 

Lack of space, sports facilities and the newness of the 
Lawrence campus have been cited as reasons for the lack of 
student activities by administrators, but not everyone accepts 
these excuses. 

Kathy Rodger, director of the Lawrence campus, said 
Lawrence students have never really received services for their 
student activities fees. When the Lawrence campus was divided 
between four sites, students had to goto Haverhill to participate 
in most activities. With the new building, that should not be 
necessary, she said. 

Question of fees: “Haven’t the students in Lawrence for 
the past five years been paying a student activity fee for 
nothing?” Rodger said. 

The answer to that question right now is yes, said Steven 
Michaud, director of student activities. 

“Right now, they are getting nothing,” Michaud said, 
adding that he is working on several projects for the new 
campus. 

He is organizing club forums as well as presentations for 
faculty and students on howto start their own clubs. He hopes 
to start showing movies that will be open to all students, as is 
done at the Haverhill campus. On the first day of school the 
student activities office sponsored the performance of areggae 
band. 

“An honest effort has been made on my part,” Michaud 
said. “I can’t be in two places at one time.” 

Although Michaud said he is working on several projects, 
some say it is taking too long. 

Unfulfilled requests: Frank DeSarro, ESL professor, said 
he has contacted Michaud several times since the beginning 
of the year about trying to organize activities in Lawrence, 
but, as of yet, he has seen little response. 

Bulletin boards, that were requested weeks ago, arrived 
this week, but they are still waiting for Michaud to hang them 
up. Flyers soliciting club memberships still haven’t arrived, 
Rodger said. 

“I keep thinking ‘Damn, I’ll show this man how to do his 
job,’” Rodger said. “Is he not the one who makes things 
happen? He just lets things flounder and fall by the roadside. 
I refuse to do his job.” 

A little interest in the students of the Lawrence campus 
could solve the whole problem, said DeSarro. A presentation 
on smoking and alcohol awareness was slated to be held in the 
Lawrence atrium last month. 

“Sure enough, nothing was there,” DeSarro said. “I know 
what a school should be like. It should have activities - many 
of which are provided up in Haverhill and go unused or not 
used very much. I know some of my students would love to 
be part of some of these things.” 

Lawrence forgotten: The student government reserves 
two seats on the student senate for Lawrence candidates. 
Elections were held two weeks ago in Haverhill, but none 
were held in Lawrence, nor did any students from Lawrence 
run for senate. Student Senate President John Hosty said he 
thought the administration was handling the elections in 
Lawrence. 

Dean of Student A fhirs, <a Landry, saideven though 
he could have taken charge of the elections in Lawrence, he 
didn’t, because it’s the responsibility ofthe electioncommittee. 


(continued on page six) 
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Lawrence ripped off 


Students pay for nothing while Haverhill gets all 


The collection of thousands of dollars in 
activity fees from the Lawrence campusis 
both immoral and unethical. 

NECC is treating Lawrence students 
like unknowing victims and taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that without paying 
student activity fees they can’t attend 
school. 

While the recent relocation of the 
Lawrence campus could account for the 
apathy toward the problem of limited 
activities, there is no excuse for students 
paying for nothing. 

The reasoning behind the relocation 
of the Lawrence campus from the library 
to the Prudential building was to give 
NECC more of a one-college outlook, 
but with this discrepancy, the goal is far 
from being met. 

Individuals on the Haverhill campus 
seem to think it’s up to students on the 
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Lawrence campus to initiate activities. 
Student senate “forgot” to hold elec- 
tions and stated that they don’t know 
what the problem is. 

The problem is clear. It is deceitful for 
NECC to expect Lawrence students to 
form activities when they aren’t even 
aware they are entitled to them. It could 
be argued that students could attend 
activities in Haverhill, but transportation 
and time problems serve as a roadblock 
to this solution. 

The Lawrence campus has been shafted 
in the past and this obvious omission of 
services proves problems persist. 

Before NECC expects fees for services 
rendered, they should remember stu- 
dents expect services for their money. 


Puritan period revived 


Thomas case defies modern ideals of equality 


The US. Senate’s decision to appoint 
Clarence Thomas to the Supreme Court 
will tarnish American history forever. 

With their hidden agendas, the senate 
succeeded in slaying Anita Hill’s integ- 
rity for trying to bring justice to the 
courts. Thomas was rewarded for suf- 
fering through the ordeal of the hearings 
with a supreme court justice appoint- 
ment. 

Hill did not choose to bring her charges 
into the public eye, she was subpoened. 
She is labeled with a variety of colorful 
language, as if she had something to gain 
from such humiliation. 

Thomas, meanwhile, will sit on his 
throne, supposedly an advoctae for 


equality and justice. He can never judge 
objectively on the issue of sexual 
harrassment. This will have a profound 
effect on the movement for equality in 
this country. 

The shame of such biased and unfair 
judgment seems not to register with gov- 
ernment officials who betray their con- 
science as a daily routine. 

Hill is a pioneer in the women’s 
movement forequality. But what did she 
get for all of her suffering? 

Absolutely nothing. 

Historians will look back on this trial 
in 100 years as we look back on the 
hypocracy of the Puritan days of the 
Scarlett letter. 


Bruins play poorly so far, 
Lindros would help cause 


The hockey season is upon us again, and 
the Bruins are back in action. Usually, 
one would expect to read about how the 
B’s always give their all, and how the 
upcoming season will more than likely 
turn out with the Bruins high atop the 
Adams Division. 

Well this season may end up differently. 

Harry Sinden, the notoriously cheap 
general manager of the Boston Bruins, 
made his first mistake in letting surprise 
sniper Dave Christian slip away. The loss 
of Christian is one the Bruins could not 
afford. With Neely sidelined until the 
snow flies, the B’s need all the scoring 
help they can get. 

The burden of a mediocre team can 
not be shouldered by superstar Ray 
Bourque alone. 


Which brings usto Craig Janney. There 
are not many players in the league who 
can handle the puck like CJ, yet the 
talented forward may find himself la- 
beled as a one-trick pony. 

Janney, however, may find himself to 
be the first hockey player to receive an 
award not usually connected with sports— 
an Oscar. A mere tap on the noggin 
sends CJ whirling like a dervish. It’s time 
to turn in the tutu. 

Many ask what can be done. 

The answer is easy. Trade anyone but 
Bourque for Oshowa’s Eric Lindros. Built 
like Neely, with the skills of a Brett Hull, 
Lindros would look great in a blackand 
gold sweater, Stanley Cup hoisted high 
above his head and gold uniform, Cup 
held high. 
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Evolution of US, Education 


Limit terms to gain control 
of America’s political system 


By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Ted Kennedy, Strom Thurmond, Robert 
Byrd, Tom Foley-these names ring all too 
familiar to many Americans. They are all 
included in a group of legislators who have 
become career politicians. 

Many states are considering limiting the 
terms of their congressmen. Some laws are 
being considered that would limit the num- 
ber of years a person could spend in Congress 
to 24 years—12 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 12 years in the Senate. This is 
plenty of time for a person to accomplish the 
things that he wants to accomplish, but it also 
limits the number of elections that he must 
prepare for. 

Lots of support: While still not a major 
issue in the eastern part of the country, a 
majority of the voters who are faced with 
having this question on the ballot in the next 
couple of years support the proposition. Re- 
cent events—like the Clarence Thomas hear- 
ings—have opened Americans’ eyes to howthe 
Legislature really works. The overwhelming 
response has been very negative. Americans 
have had enough. 

The people who run the country have 
gradually become separated from the Ameri- 
can public. We constantly put them on a 
pedestal above all of us. They receive special 
perks for being our government representa- 
tives. They feel like they have more rights 
than the average citizen, but, just like us, they 
must obey the laws that they create. 

The kind of behavior that has been 
showcased in the last few years has clearly 
been noticed by the American people. 
However, when election time comes around, 
the same people are put back into office. The 
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reason for this is easy to explain. People are 
unhappy with Congress in general, but they 
do not believe their legislator is the source of 
the problem. 

Although the anti-incumbent feeling is 
very strong throughout the country, Congress 
has become the Washington version of the 
Untouchables. They continuously break the 
rulesthat they write, yet they return term after 
term. The American people are clearly fed—up 
with such behavior, but we are not sending 
this message to Washington. 

Need control: We must begin to seize 
control of our country’s government. The 
jobs legislators perform shape our lives. Laws 
must be passed to keep these politicians from 
becoming too comfortable in their positions. 
People such as Kennedy and Thurmond will 


never be defeated ina popularelection, because 


they have so much power and money. 

Politicians must vote the way their con- 
stituents want them to—not the way special- 
interest groups want them to vote. Unfortu- 
nately, politicians are so concerned about the 
next election that they will not take a stand 
and make unpopular decisions. 

Voters must take a stand of their own. 
Washington legislators cannot be allowed to 
make a career out of being politicians. If the 
same incumbents are allowed to stay in office 
for a lifetime, the country will continue to be 
ruled by the special-interest groups that de- 
cide how our legislators vote. 

Time to take charge: Massachusetts is li- 
able to have a measure limiting terms in the 
next couple of years, and we must take ad- 
vantage by leading the country in regaining 
control of our government. 


Dean outlines student, faculty 
college rights, responsibilities 


By NORMAN LANDRY 
Dean of Student Affairs 


Faculty members are responsible for their 
classroom-—to ensure a safe, productive learn- 
ing environment for all their students. It is 
their job, and they have authority to match 
that responsibility. 

A student who repeatedly interferes with 
the establishment or maintenance of that 
environment may be excluded from the 
classroom by the faculty member. 

Typically, the faculty member will tell the 
student about the problem behavior, tell the 
student what will happen ifit is not changed, 
and give the student a chance to change the 
behavior. If it doesn’t change, the student 
may be excluded from the classroom, calling 
security if necessary. Once again, the faculty 
member has the responsibility and the au- 
thority to make the classroom a comfortable, 
productive leaming environment for everyone. 

On occasion, a student may feel his or her 
rights have been affected by this exclusion. 
This student may wish to see me or Dorothy 
Holmes at B-209. We would be happy to 
discuss, advise and give perspective on the 
matter. 

Please call me at extension 3625, or visit 


Dee eres 


me at my office in B-209 if you have any 
questions regarding this issue. 

Student Rights and Responsibilities 

Student Rights 

1) To have the opportunity to pursue 
higher education; 

2) to have the freedom to exercise the 
rights of citizenship, association, inquiry, and 
expression; 

3) to have the right of privacy and confi- 
dentiality; 

4) to have the right of voting representa- 


_ tion on all recommendations to the president 


on matters of concern, including, but not 
limited to, academic standards, student affairs, 
and curriculum changes; 

5) to have the right of quality education, 
including, but not limited to: / 

a) The right to competent instruction in 
courses and programs offered by the college; 

b) the nght to assistance in overcoming 
educational, cultural, emotional, and eco- 
nomic disadvantages which hinder the edu- 
cational process; and 

c) the right to receive in writing from each 
faculty member during the first week of classes, 
of every quarter or semester, a brief written 
course description outline of the material to 

(continued on page five) 
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By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Fear not, Massachusetts; It’s Gov. 
William Weld to the rescue. 

If the governor gets his way, and 
hopefully he will, the state will have 
some new weapons in the war 
against crime. 

Recently, Weld introduced some 
new legislation that will help curb 
and deter, crime in Massachusetts. 
This new bill will change the exist- 
ing laws regarding the punishment 
of juveniles. 

Under present law, most persons 
under the age of 18 are generally 
tried in juvenile court. Weld wants 
these people who commit violent 
acts such as murder, assault with 
intent to murder, rape, and armed 
robbery, to be tried as adults. This, 
of course, would mean tougher and 
longer sentencing for guilty ver- 
dicts. 

Stands his ground: There are 
many who disagree with this idea, 
but despite the controversy sur- 
rounding this issue, Weld remains 
firm. He is making a strong gesture 
in response to an increasing prob- 
lem: juvenile crime. 

Much of this increase stems di- 

rectly from the jump in illegal gang 
activity. While gangs have been 
around for many years, they have 
only recently begun to make their 
presence felt within the commu- 
nity. 
Large, heavily populated cities, 
' such as Boston and Lawrence, now 
face a much greater number of ju- 
venile crimes than in previous years. 
The drug trade seems to be the 
critical factor involved in these 
crimes, and we all know that the war 
on drugs has yielded casualties, but 
no real solutions. 

Local authorities must have the 
ability to try the most severe cases as 
adults. Any violent crime, commit- 
ted by someone over the age of 14, 
should be treated as if committed 


Do you 


Michael Dierauer, liberal arts. 
“Tam in favor of capital punishment. 
Anyone who kills another person 
should be killed himself. A lot of 
people might call this hypocritical 
and maybe it is, but it’s the way I 
fecha, 


Doimaris Bethania Nunez, 
speech therapy. 

“J am against it because a person, 
such 2s a serial killer - they should 
punish him but not to a point that 
they kill him. Maybe a lifetime in 
jail, but to kill him, that’s kind of 
inhumane.” 
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Juvenile crime and the law 


Gov. Weld leads the way to a safer state with strong, new legislation 
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by an adult. It is the crime, not the 
age, that should be the main focus. 
Sending these criminals to a deten- 
tion center until they reachlegal age 
should not be mistaken for rehabili- 
tation. 

Justice for the victim: No 
amount of punishment can ease the 
pain and sense of loss suffered by 
the victims and their families, but at 
some base level, there is a sense of 
justice-of putting things right. It 
cannot be stressed enough that the 
rights of the victim must be de- 
fended. Perhaps, if it’s not too 
barbaric, the rights of the criminal 
should be given the same consider- 
ation as they gave to their victims. 

Weld also has some ideas on 
related topics that could help make 
the streets of Massachusetts safer. 
Bail denial is a good, if limited, 
measure. For someone accused of a 
violent crime, this would mean they 
would be forced to remain in cus- 
tody until a trial is set; the idea being 
that the accused would not be out 
on the street, where he/she could 
do harm to others. There is also a 
plan to limit the power of prison 
officials to decrease the amount of 
time a prisoner must spend in jail. 

Opposing views: Weld also 
wants the death penalty to return to 
Massachusetts. It has been a long 
and hotly-debated issue whether or 
not the death penalty acts as a de- 
terrent to crime. This argument is 
mute. The point is that the death 
penalty could be a deterrent, and 
that is reason enough to reinstate 
the policy. 

If there is no chance for parole, 
there is no point in wasting valuable 
tax dollars (some $25 thousand per- 
inmate-per-year), to sustain their 
life. Where is the logic in that? It 
may seem like the only humane 
thing to do, but this state can no 
longer afford such psychological 


Cary B. McDonald, undeclared. 
“T feel if someone takes a life, 
theirs sho:ld be taken also. I have 
no sympathy for murders, or 
rapists. Any violent act should be 
counteracted by another!” 


Daniel Williams, business 
transfer. 

“Instead of just killing people 
right «.f , which is a real problem, 
tney should try to go to the core 
and look for a solution.” 


luxuries. The money saved could go 
to countless individuals and more— 
deserving programs. 

The death penalty is not cruel or 
heartless, although it may appear 
that way to seme. What many fail to 
realize is that it is a sad necessity in 
today’s violent society. 

Reality vs. religion: There are 
those who would say only God has 


Katina Yvette Ferguson, liberal 
arts. 

“I’m against it because I don’t 
feel that they should kill someone 
even though they killed another 
person. I don’t feel that’s right. 
They should have equal justice.” 


Chester Firek, business. 

“Yes, although I am not a strong 
advocate of it (capital 
punishment), I do believe that we 
need it because it is not right to 
imprison someone for life and 
cost the taxpayers money.” 


the right to take a life. That’s all very 
idealistic, but the reality is that God 
isn’t the only one who does. In this 
situation, we must create our own 
justice. And each one of us must 
make peace with our own con- 
science, knowing that wrongs can- 
not be undone, but that justice can 
be served. It is the responsibility of 
each citizen. 


support the death penalty? 


Harold Parents, general studies 
“It all depends on what the crim: 
is. If you take a life, you should be 
willing to give your life. But, if 
can’t be proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt that a person 
committed a heinous murder, 
then they shouldn’t be put to 
death.” 


Photos by Chris Evans & 
Scott Proposki 


Weld, a former prosecutor, 
knows full-well what is required to 
quell the rising ‘ide of crime, and 
he’s got the guts to do it, regardless 
of the uproar and controversy it 
may cause. Perhaps, when the sta- 
tistics start to show a decrease in 
juvenile crime, Weld’s actions in 
this regard will be viewed for what 
they really are-heroic. 


Verlene Boone, business 
administration. 

“T really don’t oppose it or am for 
it. I think it depends on the case, 
what the person did, to decide 
whether they deserve the death 


penalty.” 


Walter Amigo 

“I feel capital punishment would 
deter young offenders from going 
on to bigger crimes. It would also 
serve economically. Why should 
society pay between $18,000 to 
20,000 a year to keep the likes of 
John Wayne Gacy or Willie 
Horton alive. The money could 
be better spent on crime 
prevention. There is a very simple 
theory, if you cannot fit in society, 
then you should be be taken out 
of it.” 
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Senate see 


By KRISTA WOOD & SUE ZWICKE 
Observer Staff Reporters 


Many people probably don’t realize that 
NECC has a student senate, or how it works. 
“The senate has a very difficult role,” said 
Norman Landry, dean of Student Affairs. 

Its job is to represent the best interest of 
the students as far as student life goes. 

“What we do is handle the budgets of the 
clubs and allocate the money,” said Vice 
President Jamie Gaeta. “The clubs must go 
through the senate in order to get the funds 
they need.” 

John Hosty, student senate president, 
added, “We try to handle problems that arise 
on campus and any problems students have 
with the school or individual classes.” 

Duties: The president assures that the 
senate is running smoothly and that students 
are getting heard from and are making deci- 
sions. Also, according to the student gov- 
ernment association’s constitution and bylaws, 
the president serves as the chairperson of the 
All College Council Representative Com- 
mittee, works with the director of student 
activities, and on other matters that may be 
referred to the college president and the dean 
of student affairs. 

The vice president is the chairperson ofthe 
club council and is responsible for internal 
and external communications between the 
senate and the college community. This person 
also assumes the role of president in a tem- 
porary absence. 

The treasurer is the senate bookkeeper 
and chairs the finance committee, keeping an 
up-to-date record of all transactions of the 
student activity fund. The secretary is re- 
sponsible for recording the minutes of the 
general assembly and the executive commit- 
tee. Included in the job is the option to 
appoint assistants, if necessary. 

There are 15 senators who represent the 
entire student body and each area of the 
academic program. There are five areas: lib- 


BARBARA GOOD-BRADLEY casts her 
Doug Piercy locks on. 
eral arts, human services, business, technol- 
ogy, and the Lawrence Campus. The number 
of students in each area determines the num- 
ber of senators they have to represent them. 
Senate members are elected by the student 
body. Within the senate, the executive mem- 
bers are voted in and from there it breaks 
down into the different council positions. 

Voting: Elections are held within the first 
five weeks of the fall semester. The term starts 
as soon as the results are posted and ends on 
graduation day. From that point until the 
next election, the senate is run by an interim 
senate. The director of Student Activities and 
the student senate nominate eligible return- 
ing senate members. Nominations are sent to 
the dean of Student Affairs for approval and 
then to the college president for appointment. 
This process is according to the SGA consti- 
tution and bylaws. 

There are certain requirements to be on 
the senate. The student must maintain good 


NECC Calendar 


Wednesday, Oct. 23 

Mildred Jefferson Lecture: 
“The Child Without a Country: 
Woman as the New Terrorists” 


Thursday, Oct. 24 

Future Educators Club 
Halloween Bake Sale 

Life Long Learning Program: 
“Colonial Williamsburg” 


Friday, Oct. 25 


Lawrence Lecture Series: 


Careers in Law & Finance for Minorities 


Veterans and Servicepersons Org. 
Holiday Craft and Gift Show 


Sunday, Oct. 27 


Veterans and Servicepersons Org. 
Holiday Craft and Gift Show 
Art Department Faculty Exhibit 


Monday, Oct. 28 
Social Club Meeting 


7:30 p.m. Conf. Center 


8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. C-Lobby 


2to 4p.m. Conf. Center 


11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Cafe 


noon to 5 p.m. Cafe 


1to 5 p.m. Gallery 


11 a.m. to noon C-113 


Behavioral Science Club Lecture Series: 


“Understanding Homosexuality” 
Future Educators Club Meeting 


Thursday, Oct. 31 
Life Long Learning Program: 
The Arab/Israeli Conflict 


Saturday, Nov. 2 
Gallery Hours: 
Art Department Faculty Exhibit 


Sunday, Nov. 3 
Art Department Faculty Exhibit 


Wednesday, Nov. 6 


Board of Trustees Meeting 


FRE HEELCALELER SE SAS SHEARS HEE MR 


114 a.m. to noon C-305 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. C-304 


2 to 4 p.m. Conf. Center 


10 a.m. to noon Gallery 


1 to 5 p.m. Gallery 


6 to 9 p.m. Conf. Center 


ks to define 
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vote for student senate candidates as 


academic standing during their term. Failure 
to do so may result in that person’s resigna- 
tion and they are ineligible for nomination 
until their standings have improved. 

“Last year’s senate was known to be one of 
the most active in the history of the school,” 
Hosty said. 

Landry added, “They were very active and 
took action in keeping with their thinking 
about the nature of student government and 


NYNEX phone book. 


Directory Assistance calls made from pay phones are exempt from any charges. 

Other exemptions include the legally blind, visually handicapped (persons whose 
visual disability, with correction, are certified as unable to read normal printed matenals**), 
and physically handicapped (persons who are certified as unable to read or use ordinary 
printed materials as a result of physical limitations:* 

To request additional directories or exemption from residence Directory 
Assistance charging, call your service representative Monday — Friday, 9am — 5pm. 


©) New England Telephone 


A NYNEX.Company 


"Includes 411 and 1 555-1212 calls within Eastern Mass. (617/508) or Western Mass. (413) New England Telephone calling area. 


° As defined by the Federal Register, Vo. 35, #126. 
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For Ihe 
Eleventh lime, 
Youll Have lo 


Pay For Directory 
Assistance. 


ButThe First Tén Calls Are Free Each Month 
With Our New Directory Assistance Charging Plan* 


Residence customers will now be charged 34¢ for each directly-dialed Directory 
Assistance call made in excess of ten calls per month. 

According to recent legislation, New England Telephone will use this revenue to 
help fund a statewide Enhanced 9-1-1 emergency network, as well as provide 
telecommunications services and equipment for the speech and hearing impaired. 

You can avoid these Directory Assistance charges by writing down numbers as you 
get them, keeping track of your Directory Assistance calls, and of course, using your 


its role 


the opportunity for student leadership. They 
examined some very philosophical student 
development issues. One example was the 
formation of the club council.” 

Chained: The club council is a linking of 
the clubs and the senate together. “Itis like an 
information network,” said Gaeta. “The ex- 
ecutive members can pool their own knowl- 
edge and bring problems and solutions to the 
council meetings.” 

Landry said, “This was a great move. It 
was the first time there was an organized way 
for the senate to discharge its responsibilities 
to oversee the works of the clubs.” 

When Hostytook the position of president, 
he found that there was nothing being done 
with the clubs. 

“They were basically free to do whatever,” 
he said. “We had clubs with no advisors, clubs 
that did not meet, and clubs that did not exist. 
This is what made us decide to create this 
ccuncil.” 

There are a few problems the acting senate 
members hope to see resolved. When asked 
what the main problem is, Secretary David 
Vitale said, “The students are not getting 
involved. People need to use the facilities 
around them. Most students just go to class 
and then go home. The facilities are here for 
them to take advantage of.” 

The club council is open for all students to 
come and hear what is going on within the 
clubs. It meets the last Friday ofevery month, 
except September, between nocn and 1 p.m. 
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Dangers of alcohol advertising explored 
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DR. JEAN KILBOURNE meets with audience after her recent NECC lecture on the 


; hidden messages apparent in many alcohol advertisements. 


Talking about AIDS 
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RAFAEL GULLIEN, lecturer at the Lawrence campus 


Student rights - from page 2 


be covered, course requirements includ- 
ing a specific list ofinformation and techniques 
which the student is expected to acquire, 
attendance policy, and the grading system to 
be utilized. 

6) to have the right to fair and equal 
treatment, including, but not limited to, in- 
struction, evaluation, and services by faculty, 
staff, students, and administrators; and 

7) to have the right to procedural due 
process in grievance and disciplinary hear- 
ings. 

Student Responsibilities 


with the directives, regulations and laws as 
established by the Massachusetts Board of 
Regents of Higher Education, the college 
and the student government; 

2) to respect the rights of individuals and 
groups to independent action as long as those 
rights do not interfere with the parallel rights 
of others - minorities and majorities alike - 
including the avoidance of action interfering 
with those educational processes under the 
auspices of the college; and 

3) to be knowledgeable and to comply 
with the directives, regulations and laws of 


os t.1) Te be knowledgeable_of.and-comply-duly-constituted civil authorities. 
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America’s peril 


Jean Kilbourne tells packed house 
that children brainwashed to drink 


By RICHARD HOYER ELLEFSEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


America, and her children, are for sale. 

So said Dr. Jean Kilbourne, media critic, 
lecturer and writer, to approximately 250 
NECC students and community members 
Thursday night when she presented her lec- 
ture and slide show Under the Influence: The 
Advertising of Alcohol. 

The presentation was part of an alcohol 
awareness project sponsored by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for NECC and the 
Haverhill/Lawrence area. 

During the presentation, she described 
how the media sells advertising space to the 
alcohol companies by telling them how much 
beer and wine their readership and audience 
drink. 

“We are the product,” she said. 

In addition, she said television’s sole 
purpose is to expose viewers to ads. 

“Everything else is secondary,” Kilbourne 
said. “The programs are hardly separate from 
the ads.” 

She said many of the ads target children, 
and they are designed to present the image 
that alcohol can provide people with wealth, 
athletic ability and sexual gratification - exactly 
the sort of things alcohol prevents people 
from having. 

In addition,Kilbourne offered some star- 
tling facts about the effects of alcohol on 
society: 

Q) In the 15- to 24-year-old age group, 
alcohol-related accidents are the number one 
cause of death. 

QO Over 10 percent ofall deaths are alcohol 
related. 

Q One in five adults comes from an alco- 


holic family. 

Q One life in three has been negatively 
effected by alcohol. 

Q Alcohol is the most widely used illegal 
drug in the country because of under-age 
beer drinking. 

She said the alcohol companies’ claims 
that they are only trying to make current 
drinkers change brands, and that they are not 
trying to create new drinkers, are false because 
that is impossible. 

“When you are selling products that kill 
people, you have to recruit new users, or soon 
you will be out of business,” she said. 

“I want people to get active and start 
changing the norms. (People) have to stop 
glamorizing drinking, and make it OK not to 
drink,” she said. 

In addition to lecturing on the advertising 
of alcohol and cigarettes, Kilbourne travels 
around the country giving presentations on 
media topics involving women, such as the 
obsession with thinness, the selling of addic- 
tions to women, and women and smoking. 
In addition to Calking The Shots, a film about 
the advertising of alcohol, she has made two 
films on the exploitation of women in the 
media, titled Ks/ing Us Softlyand Still Killing 
Us Softly. 


Kilbourne, who was an adviser to former 
Surgeon General C. Everett Koop, has a 
doctorate in education from Boston Univer- 
sity, and is on the board of directors of the 
National Council on Alcoholism and Drug 
Dependence. She has twice won the Lecturer 
Of The Year award from the National Asso- 
ciation for Campus Activities. 

She lives in Boston with her husband and 
their four-year-old daughter. 


AIDS must be overcome 
now before it’s too late 


Public health educator says in Lawrence lecture 


By TRACI-ANN FUSCO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


There are many misconceptions about how 
the AIDS virus is spread. Recently at the 
Lawrence Campus, NECC students had an 
opportunity to attend, AIDS: What Everyone 
Should Know, presented as part of the 
Lawrence Lecture Series. 

“The only weapon we have against AIDS 
right now, is education,” said guest speaker 
Rafael Gullien, an AIDS educator from The 
Department of Public Health,“You must 
know the facts.” 

How the AIDS virus is transmitted:-Ex- 
change of sexual secretion (semen, vaginal 
fluid, or blood) during sexual activity with an 
infected person. Sharing a contaminated 
needle or syringe. Receiving a blood transfu- 
sion contaminated by the AIDS virus before 
1985. An infected woman could pass the 
virus to her unborn child during pregnancy or 
delivery. 

In order for AIDS to be a preventable 
disease you must practice “safer sex,” he said. 
The safest sex is no sex, but more realistically 
using alatex condom also significantly reduces 
the risk of catching the virus. 

“The number one cause of students con- 
tracting AIDS is unprotected sex,” he said. 
“You must use a condom. If your partner 
refuses, then don’t take part. Take care of 
yourself, no one else will.” 

Another high risk factor is the danger of 
sharing needles or syringes. Many cities in the 
country participate in the Needle Exchange 
Program, where clean needles are supplied to 
I.V. drug users. 

Life and death: “It’s a matter of life and 
death,” Guillen said. “In othercountries where 
clean needles and syringes are available in 
your local drug store, people very rarely 
contract the virus from drug abuse.” 

AIDS testing for health care providers also 
came up.“It would be extremely expensive to 


test all health care providers,” Guillén said, © 


“Tt’s a very unrealistic goal. Another problem 
is, if you’re tested and you have a negative 
HIV, it doesn’t necessarily mean it’s correct.” 

According to statistics from the National 
Center of Disease Control, the number of 
doctors who contracted AIDS from their 
patients is greater than the number of patients 
who have contracted the virus from their 
doctor. 

HIV Antibody testing sites are located in 
Lawrence at the American Red Cross located 
on Canal St. or Centro Panamericano on 
Broadway, and in Haverhill at the Haverhill 
Board of Health on Summer St. For more 
information on other testing sites, call the 
Massachusestts AIDS Hotline toll free at 1- 
800-235-2331. All tests are anonymous and 
most are free. 

The organizer of the Lawrence Lecture 
Series, Judit Price, was very pleased with the 
turnout. 

Good turnout: “I was happy with the lec- 
ture,” she said. “I felt it was very informa- 
tive.” Surprisingly, the majority of people 
who attended were ESL (English as a second 
language) students. 

“I’m not sure why more of a mixture of 
students didn’t participate,” Price said. “I 
think a lot of them find their schedule too 
hectic, especially if they have classes in both 
Haverhill and Lawrence.” 

For more information about upcoming 
lectures at the Lawrence campus, contact 
Price at 374-5808. 


“The number one cause of 
students contracting AIDS 1s 
unprotected sex...If your 
partner refuses, then don*t 
take part. Take care of your- 
self, no one else will.” 
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Checking out the prints 


LYNNE MONTAGUE and Geoff Chappelo look over prints for sale in the 
campus art gallery. Proceeds from the sale will benefit future gallery 


programs. 


aren’t always followed. 

“Problems arise when the school claims 
they can decide when a complaint goes 
through the process,” Rizzo said. “ We feel 
it’s a violation of due process.” 

Dimitry said he’s not aware of adminis- 
tration breaking any rules. 

“We can’t kill a grievance and we can’t 
stop it from going forward,” he said. 

In some cases, however, Rizzo said the 
school refuses to go through the student/ 
faculty grievance procedure and implements 
its own punishment. 

In a grievance case that was won on these 
grounds, a student went to a chairperson and 
said her professor’s class was too hard. The 
chair said, “O.K.” and made a note to herself 
that a student had complained about the 
class. Years later, when complaints had accu- 
mulated, the professor was informed of the 
problem. 

“The professor should have been notified 
in order to give a response, because of this, 
money is involved when the only thing that 
had to be done is to process the complaint in 
the beginning,” Rizzo said. 

Guideline apathy?: Rizzo said this kind of 
apathy affected both the faculty member and 
the student. Neither was able to express its 
concerns in a timely manner. 

“The student actually had to write a letter 
because she never got the chance to be heard,” 
he said. 

According to Rizzo, the school claims 
paternalistic reasoning behind this procedure. 

“They feel that if a student had to face a 
faculty member, it would be more difficult for 
them to come forward, so it’s asafeguard,” he 
said, “In actuality, it would be foolish for the 
faculty member to try anything.” 

While many of the grievances reach legal 
stages, Rizzo said most get resolved before 
arbitration. 

“Sometimes grievances that are valid be- 
cause of contract violations don’t reach higher 
stages because the 30-day-time limit is ex- 
ceeded,” he said, “You can’t win a.grievance 
that’s not timely.” 

While Rizzo doesn’t blame-one party in 
particular, he too thinks there are ¢ertain 
steps taken that add to the high grievance 
rate. 

Who causes the problems?: “My belicfis 
that they (lawyers) urge on local administra- 
tors to do things that I don’t think are 
correct...like disregarding student/faculty 
grievance procedures,” he said. “They want 
to do what they want to do, but they can’t. 
Their lawyers cause ten times the problems.” 

Rizzo also said potential problems arise 
when seniority is disregarded. 

“The lawyers say never pay for work that 
wasn’t performed, but this brings problems 
when a person was not offered a course they 
were supposed to be offered by seniority,” he 
said. 

While NECC still has a high number of 
grievances, reasoning for this varies among 
administration and faculty. 

Rizzo said some faculty are seen as com- 
plainers by both fellow faculty members and 
administration. 
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Joe Rizzo 


on grievance process 


“The professor should have 
been notified in order to give 
a response, because of this, 
money is involved when the 
only thing that had to be done 
is to process the complaint in 
the beginning,” Rizzo said. 


Corinne Grise, chairperson, division of 
mathematics, science and technology, said 90 
percent of all grievances made against her by 
the division have been submitted by two 
faculty members. 

“In both cases, there were multiple 
grievances filed dealing with the same issue,” 
she said. “One faculty member has either 
threatened me with a grievance or has filed 
multiple grievances against me for most of 
my.career as a division chair.” 

Grise believes both faculty members used 
the grievance procedure for harassment, 

Despite this*situation, Rizzo said their 
grievances are usually valid. 

“The person might not be well-liked, but 
the point they are complaining aboutis valid,” 
he said. 

Dimitry, however, pointed out that in 
some cases it could become more of a per- 
sonality conflict. 

Rizzo ultimately attributes the high 
number to the strength of management and 
union in the school. 

“Campuses with a low number might not 
have a strong union or strong leadership,” he 
said. “NECC has an active union and an 
active administration, so when you put them 
together...bang.” 

When asked about grievances, Jim Brad- 
ley, president of the local MCCC (Massa- 
chusetts Community College Council) union 
had no comment. 


Michaud said the student senate forgot. 

“The senate dropped the ball on their own 
elections,” Michaud said. “The election 
committee did no soliciting for Lawrence 
student representatives. They forgot to.” 

The two student senate seats for Lawrence 
are still vacant. Michaud said Lawrence stu- 
dents will be able to cast their votes in make- 
up elections tentatively scheduled for some 
time next week. The students will only be able 
to vote for the two empty positions, but ifthe 
elections had been held simultaneously, 
Lawrence students would have had the op- 
portunity to vote for all 15 student senate 
seats. 

Activity problems: Hosty said he knows 
there is a problem with student activities in 
Lawrence, but he doesn’t know what it is. 

“Ifthey would approach me and make me 
aware ofthe problems, I could dosomething,” 
Hosty said. “Ican’t govern throughignorance. 
I care about the Lawrence campus. I just 
don’t know what the problem is.” 

Dean of Student Affairs, Norman Landry, 
said the student senate should hold meetings 
on the Lawrence campus as often as possible. 
Club advisers and presidents should be de- 
veloping a strategy for integrating Lawrence 
students into their clubs, he said. 

Soccer coach Nunzio DiMarca said he 
recruited membership on the Lawrence 
campus by making personal appearances and 
encouraging students to come out for the 
team. 

He personally drives seven students from 
the Lawrence campus to the Haverhill cam- 
pus everyday because they want to play. 

Sports recruiting: “I would encourage 
every one of the coaches to come down and 
talk to the students,” DiMarca said. “If stu- 
dents are aware of what’s available and there 
is an interest, they’ll practice.” 

DiMarca and DeSarro said they realize 
space limits the potential for sports programs 
at the new campus, but both said intramural 
tournaments, such as ping-pong, could be 
easily organized. 

Lawrence students Frank DeAngelo and 
Kevin Ward said they'd like to see a wrestling 
club or weight room organized at the 
Lawrence campus. 

“Wrestling is the thing I’d want to see 
most developed here,” DeAngelo said. We 
could buy some mats. I’d also like to see a 
weight room, but a good weight room. If 
they’re only going to go half way, it’s not 
worth it.” 

Tournament possibilities: Ward said even 
small-scale tournaments would be better than 
nothing. 

“They have to do something,” Ward said. 
“They should get a poll and see who wants to 
do what.” 

Athletic director, Jack Hess, said ping 
pong, volleyball and pool tournaments may 
be coming to the Lawrence campus. He said 
he’d like to organize a wrestling club except 
the mats are expensive. 

Hess also hopes to coordinate athletic 
programs with the Lawrence YMCA and 
YWCA. The school is discussing possibilities 
for offering classes at the Lawrence YMCA. 
Both facilities are well-equipped for just about 
any type of program said Michael LaChance, 
YMCA senior programs director. Hess is con- 
sidering courses on first aid, lifeguarding and 
racquetball. 

“The Y is hege to help the community,” 


LaChance said. “Northern Essex is part of the 


community. The potential is unlimited.” 
The YMCA already offers students a dis- 
counted membership of $245, reas from 
$325. 
Making an effort: On ‘he Haverhill 


campus, club executive members are’consid-.’ 


ering options for integrating the Lawrence 
students. 


The school may be installing a cable linking’ 


WRAZ to the new campus before the end of 
the semester. WRAZ manager Cliff Martellini 
said he’d welcome any Lawrence student who 
would like to come to Haverhill to do a show 
next semester. 

“We would give the Lawrence campus a 
copy of our broadcast schedule,” Martellini 
said. “It’s hard to please everybody (musically), 
but if they let us broadcast over there they 
would have the option of turning us up or 
down.” 

Social club adviser, Linda Comeau, said 
the Lawrence campus needs to be fully ac- 


Time to take care 


of Lawrence campus 


Dean of Student Affatrs, 
Norman Landry, said the 
student senate should hold 
meetings on the Lawrence 
campus as often as possible. 
Club advisers and presidents 
should be developing a strat- 
egy for integrating Lawrence 
students into their clubs, he 
said. 


cessible for students before they can hold 
meetings there. 

Diane Jemlich, social club vice president, 
said students should form an extension of the 
social club on the Lawrence campus and the 
two can link up for trips. 

Lawrence campus counselor, Kaori Kelts, 
said she hopes the club advisers act fast because 
students, particularly minority students, can 
quickly begin to feel isolated. 

“These students here are learning English 
for the purpose of socialization,” Kelts said. 
“They want to do something for their own 
interest. Psychologically, they feel very re- 
jected. American youth don’t have the patience 
to understand them.” 

Kelts also said that because many students 
in Lawrence have never been to an American 
college, they aren’t aware of the pogrntiah for 
student activities. baniptibluasdiac. 

Lawrence student, Fer ee said stu- 
dents in Lawrence daa miss student activi-. 
ties because they’ve never had them. He | 
didn’t even realize he was paying a student 
activity fec. 

“It’s a simple college,” Teran said. “You 

just come, study, and go home. When you 
don’t have something, it’s hard to want it 
because there’s nothing you’re used to hav- 
ing.” 
Kelts said socialization of students is ab- 
solutely integral to the mission of a college. 
She said most socialization in Lawrence takes 
place at lunch time when students congregate 
in the atrium, but they deserve more. 

“Before, there were all kinds of excuses, all 
Kinds of reasons and we accepted it,” said 
Kelts, who worked at the Lawrence campusin 
the Lawrence Public Library. “I don’t think. 
we are made aware of things. I didn’t know 
there were elections. We have a Hispanic 
Club but where are they? I don’t think 
(Lawrence students) have the concept of 
student activities. Before talking about it, you 
have to start PEovoning, awareness.” 
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SIXTH GRADERS from the Arlington School in Lawrence visit NECC’s 
Lawrence as part of the “I have a dream—Lawrence” campaign. Kingman, 
left, and Dee Webster have provided funding for the program, which aims to 
help inner city children attend college. Katharine Rodger, director ofn the 


Lawrence campus, right. 


Few bother to register 
in effort to sign up voters 


By TRACY MONAHAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students need to start taking an interest in 
voting, according to Haverhill registrar Wil- 
liam Hart. 

Recently, the Haverhill clerks office sent 
Hartto NECC to register students for voting. 
Hart was at NECC from 10 a.m. until 1 p.m. 
and 17 out- of- town students and nine 
Haverhill students registered. 

“Students should take an interest in what 
is going on in this country, and they don’t 
have a right to talk about what is going on 
unless they vote,” Hart said. “This is the last 
free thing we have in this country, so we 
should take advantage of it.” 

Project vote: NECC’s MASSPIRG 
chapter, headed by Chris Young, coordinated 
the voter registration drive on campus. 

“Tt's unfortunate so many college stu- 
dents are not registered,” Young said. “Stu- 
dents should have a political voice because 
they’re young and have time to change the 
world for the kids of the future.” 

Hart is worried about the decline in the 
number of people who vote. To alleviate this 
problem, they have been going to nursing 
homes, schools and other places trying to 
interest people in voting. 

Some students wish to give up their right 
to vote. Melisa Philcrantz, a second year 
liberal arts student, doesn’t vote now but said 
she might in the future. 

Situational voting: “I haven’t had an in- 
terest, and there are no candidates I really 
like,” she said. “ When I have to pay taxes, 
and I’m out of school, Ill probably want to 
vote.” 

NECC student Wendy Hart doesn’t vote 
peorasg abe 2s eblig it gee a differ- 


The N ECC 
Foundation 
Presents... 


An Italian Serenade 
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ence. 

“Thave no motivation to go to city hall and 
register to vote. My mother ye'ls at me about 
it all the time,” she said. “It won’t matter 
because the candidates are going to say things 
that the voters want to hear and once they’re 
elected and in office, they’re going to do what 
they want anyway.” 

Student Bill Bryant takes advantage of his 
right to vote. 

Youthful difference: “As young people, 
we need to get involved because we can make 
a difference in our community,” Bryant said. 
“Tfwe don’t care, anyone can get into office.” 

Any U.S. citizen age 18, or over can 
register at their city or town offices. 

Students should register now in order to 
be qualified to vote in the 1992 United States 


presidential election. 


Sunday, Nov. 17, 2 p.m. 


Featuring Edolo Lupi, violin; Carmen Pariono, accordion; vocalists Morris 
Piccolo and Henry George singing songs of Italy; and Maria Chacchio, with 
her troupe of children in costume dancing the Tarantella. A gala event, a 


celebration of Italy. Free admission. 


Holiday Dinner Dance 


Saturday , Nov. 23, 7 to midnight 


Pat's Beef House, 12 Alpha St., Haverhill. 
A gala, dressy dinner-dance to benefit the foundation goals. Donations are 
$25 per person. For tickets, call Claire Conway, 388-4465. 


Winter in New England 
- A Panorama of Styles 


Sunday, Dec. 15, 2 p.m. 


Holiday music by the Northern Essex Community College Chorus. 
Music from around the world in classical, pop and blues styles. 


Free admission. 
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=| Kerrey unveils 
| healthcare plan 


New steps to a difficult solution 


By JAMIE CRESPO & 
GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Staff Reporters 


Newly-announced presidential candidate 
Sen. Bob Kerrey of Nebraska brought his 
campaign to Massachusettts to give a speech 
at The Forum Institute of Politics at Harvard 
University recently. 

Kerrey spoke to a packed house in the 
lobby of the J.F.K. School of Government. 
The audience was largely made up of students 
who wanted to find out what Sen. Kerrey’s 
views are. 

Kerrey’s address focused on the need to 
build toward a better future. He is especially 
concerned with the state of health care in 
America. 

Health vet: Because of his personal ex- 
perience with the health care system follow- 
ing injuries sustained during the Vietnam 
War, Kerrey believes he is the best man to 
propose a new system. 

“Health care in America is not going to 
improve it z.1 we do is throw money into it,” 
Kerrey said. 

He noted that Japan and Germany spend 
a lower percentage of their GNP on com- 
prehensive health care than the United States 
spends on its non-comprehensive system. 

He believes one of the biggest problems 
with the current system is the effect it has on 
small businesses. He also has first-hand ex- 
perience with this side of health care because 
he owns a string of restaurants and fitness 
centers with his brothers. 

The system isa problem for small businesses 
because “like a property tax, they pay for it 
whether they make any money or not,” Kerrey 
said. 

Money fears: He feels a major reason 
why many entrepreneurs are afraid to start a 
new businesses is because they feel they will 
be unable to pay the insurance. 

Kerrey does not believe, however, that the 
biggest problem is on the business level. He 
sees the most catastrophic element of the 
current health care system on the individual 
level. 

“With the current system, working people 
are better off quitting their jobs and getting 
health care through the welfare system. That 
is not the message we want to send to the 
American people,” Kerrey said. 

Kerrey’s proposal will change the way 
America finances health care. 

“Instead of paying through premiums, we 
would pay through our tax system,” he said. 

Kerrey said his proposal would decrease 
the deficit some 35 to 40 billion dollars, but 
it will not ‘kick in’ until 1994 or 1995. 

Eligibility changes: Kerrey stressed that 


Born: Aug. 27, 1943, in Lincolr 
Neb.,; father of two children 


1966: Enlisted in U.S. Navy; 
sent to Vietnam where he was 
wounded during raid against 
enemy forces in 1969; right leg 
amputated below the knee 


1972: Returned to Nebraska; 
with his brother-in-law, opened 
chain of restaurants, fitness 
centers 


1982: With no political 
experience, elected governor 


1988: Elected senator 
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he is not arguing for socialized medicine. He 
feels that some quality would be sacrificed if 
the government owned the hospitals and 
employed the doctors. Rather, he would 
change the way people become eligible for 
health care. 

“We will become eligible for health care as 
a consequence of citizenship. You shouldn’t 
have to go to war and get blown up in order 
to be eligible,” Kerrey said. 

Some students feel his health care proposal 
is a step in the right direction. 

“T believe the health care issue is a serious 
one,” said Mike Traynor, a Harvard student, 
“and he defined his position well.” 


Health care eligibility 


“We will become eligible for 
health care as a consequence of 
citizenslip. You shouldn*t 
have to go to war and get 
blown up in order to be eli- 
Bible, af ates said. 


Student Tutors 
Needed 


Become an Academic Support 
Center Peer Tutor 


L} €arn extra 


L) Help others 
L) Keep up your own skills 


$5 per hour 


money 


Contact: Penny Kelley 


or Pat Rose 
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‘Very beautiful’ 


Winnekenni Park has something for everyone 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Winnekenni Castle and Park, lo- 
cated on route 110 in Haverhill, is 
one of the area’s greatest treasures. 

The name Winnekenni comes 
from the Algonquin Indian word 
meaning “very beautiful.” In an 
effort to preserve a fragment of this 
unspoiled, natural beauty, Haverhill 
purchased the castle and land. 

Overlooking scenic Kenoza 
Lake, Winnekenni Hall was initially 
constructed as Dr. James R. Nichols’ 
summer home. Born in 1819, 
Nichols was a research scientist, 
inventor, and author who pioneered 
the field of chemical fertilizer in this 
country. His writing was eagerly 
consumed by a public hungry for 
knowledge. Friends say they never 
saw him without a book in his hand 
as he walked to work. 

History: The castle’s construc- 
tion commenced in 1873. Nichols 
and his family moved into the castle 
in 1875 and lived there for the next 
10 summers. During this time, the 
grounds were always kept open to 
the public. 

Inhis later years, Nichols offered 
the Winnekenni land to Haverhill 
for use asa park but city government 
turned the proposal down. It wasn’t 
until several decades later that the 
city acquired the property. 

On June 4, 1967, the castle’s 
interior was tragically destroyed by 
arson. Many well-meaning attempts 
to renew interest in the park were 
initiated but none were able to see 
the project through. 

A group of concerned citizens 
gathered to form the Winnekenni 
Foundation. The foundation en- 
tered into a lease agreement for the 
castle with Haverhill on Oct. 22, 
1969. 

Goals: The foundation’s trilogy 
of objectives was to “undertake the 
restoration of the castle to the best 
of its ability; institute and promote 
a series of cultural programs on the 
castle grounds and institute pro- 
grams of instruction on the arts and 
sciences for the children as well as 
the adults.” 

Ina process that was to take over 
three years, the foundation worked 
with Whittier Vocational Technical 


Haunted 
through 
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Hidden treasure 


Winnekenni comes 
from the Algonquin 
Indian word meaning 
“very beautiful.” 


Schoolin restoring the 100-year-old 
structure. 

“The castle was not restored to 
what it once was but it was restored 
for use,” said Jean Chesley, who, 
with her husband, Charles, has been 
active with the foundation for over 
five years. Both are life-long Hav- 
erhill residents. 

Legacy: “I was raised within sight 
ofthe castle,” Jean said. “We became 
involved with the foundation when 
Charlie retired and it is our hope 
that awareness of the castle will 
grow.” 

Pat Conlin, a Minnesota native, 
is another dedicated foundation 
member. 

“I am the kind of person who 
doesn’t mind rolling up my sleeves 
and getting my hands dirty,” Conlin 
said. “When the foundation needed 
help, I was more than happy to 
pitch in. 

“Like everyone else, we have 
been terribly effected by the 
economy,” she said. “It distresses 
me terribly that they just don’t have 
the funds to maintain the park as 
well as I would like.” 

Today, the park is maintained by 
the city. It includes 214 acres of dirt 
roads and shady woodland trails for 
walking, jogging, cycling and 
horseback riding. In addition, there 
are four tennis courts, picnic areas, 
fishing ponds, restroom facilities, a 
cardiovascular course and a one-mile 
jogging course. 

Uses: The Winnekenni Foun- 
dation sponsers children’s theater 
workshops, occasional arts pro- 
gramming, and offers the facility for 
rentas function rooms for weddings 
and parties. 

Foranominal fee, the foundation 
will provide space for student ac- 
tivities such as dance and theater 
productions, or art and science ex- 
hibits. For more information, call 
374-0753. 


Storybook castle 


WINNEKENNI CASTLE retains its distinct features while providing a backdrop for community events. 


castle continues 
Halloween week 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


There will be ghosts, goblins and 
ghouls galore at Winnekenni Castle 
when the Crotchet Residential 
Services sponsors a spooky haunted 
castle. 

Helping out: The special event 
to benefit developmentally disabled 
adults from the center, will be held 
Oct. 21-31, from 6 to 10 p.m., 
Sunday through Thursday; and 5 to 
11 psm. on Friday and Saturday. 

The Crotchet Residential Ser- 
vices, located in Hampstead, N.H.., 
has been serving clients for seven 
years. There are five residential 
homes in Atkinson, Salem, Plaistow 
and Hampstead, all focusing on 
community integration. 


child of Glenn Szegedy, who has 
been with the center for six years. 

First time: “This is the first year 
we have ever done this,” Szegedy 
said. “What you will be seeing is the 
fruit of over a years’ planning. All 
the proceeds go directly to our cli- 
ents. There will be refreshments on 
sale and our volunteers have put 
together about 15 different skits 
that will be ongoing. 

“The castle itself will be geared 
toward younger children,” he said. 
“The barn is going to be super 
scary. It will be more for adults and 
older children with adult supervi- 
sion.” 

Admission is $1.50 for children 
under 12 and $3 for those over 12, 
with a guarantee of enough lurid 
happenings to satisfy even the most 
gruesome appetites. 


Chris Evans photo 


Tips for safe 
_trick-or-treating 
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Men’s issues addressed in workshop 


By KAREN HOPKINS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Masculinity, intimacy, nurturing and leadership are all issues 
facing men today. 

So said Garrett Bernstein, a counseling intern and leader of 
the men’s issues counseling groups. 

“It’s nota big secret men have trouble expressing emotion,” 
he said. 

“Denying what is really going on inside can lead to 
alcoholism, drug abuse, and superficial relationships,” he said. 
“We work on learning how a man can be masculine and still 
feel nurturing. Think of fathers... they need to be masculine 
and nurturing. Not that we can close up an issue in eight 
weeks, but we can touch on it.” 

Strong program: A master’s candidate in counseling psy- 
chology from Northeastern University, Bernstein chose to 
complete his internship at NECC because he was impressed 
by the counseling center. 

“I came here, all the way from Northeastern, which says a 
lot, I think, because there are many colleges in the Boston area 
that I could have worked with,” he said. 

“They (NECC) go out of their way to offer programing 
that a lot of counseling departments don’t. This is one of the 
few college centers that actively push the group programs, and 
they are all free to students,” he added. 

Oniginally from the Durham, N.H.., area, Bernstein com- 
pleted his undergraduate studies at the University of New 
Hampshire-Durham. While at UNH, he became interested in 
counseling by working on a crisis hotline, working in the 
counseling training center, and the Upward Bound program. 

Upward Bound is a national organization that involves 
using outdoor education, tutoring and counseling to build 
self-esteem and help high school students get into college. 

Hard work: Some students say, “see, I climbed a moun- 
tain... maybe algebra can’t be that bad. And that builds their 
(students) self-confidence,” Bernstein said. 

Bernstein’s decision to pursue a master’s degree in coun- 
seling psychology grew out of his time at UNH. He was in 
_ experimental (research) psychology at the time. 

“T’ve worked with my share of rats and pigeons,” he said. 
“I’m doing all these counseling-related activities and I enjoy 
talking to people... counseling became a refinement on an 
idea.” 

After graduation, he spent three years working at in- 
patient facilities in southern New Hampshire. He found his 
experience there has helped put things into perspective as a 
counselor. 

“I know how bad, bad can be,” he said. 


Chris Evans photo 
GARRETT BERNSTEIN, counseling intern at NECC. 


Bernstein identified some other probleris college svudents 
can face. Those attending college soon after high school may 
find they hav< trouble dealing with breaking away from the 
family, gaining an adult identity and dealing with intimacy, he 
said. 

“We believe this happens in high school, but it starts to 
happen then and continues throughout the early 20s,” he 
said. 

Questions and confusion: Stress affects all ages, he said, 
but can be even more overwhelming for older students who 
have family responsibilities. 

“What am I going todo with my life,” is a question that can 
puzzle young and old alike, he said. “College is a way to 
change life direction. Whenever there is change, accompanied 
by change, is anxiety and uncertainty.” 

The counseling groups are a great way for students to learn 
to deal with these anxieties and uncertainties and make their 
college time more successful, Bernstein said. 

“T don’t think usually, until someone takes a first test, they 
realize, ‘gee, I need goal setting... I can’t organize my time,” 
Bernstein said. 


Group therapy: Nine groups are being offered this semes- 
ter, ranging from stress management and goal setting to 
cultural diversity and relationships. Bernstein is leading goal 
setting and assertiveness groups for men and women, in 
addition to the men’s issues group. He is also available for 
personal counseling. 

According to Betty Coyne, director of counseling services, 
“The types of groups offered are based on student interest. It 
is interesting to note that we have had great success with our 
early-morning group at 8 a.m. - Assertiveness for Men and 
Women.. This speaks to students’ busy schedules.” 

Bernstein advises students who are interested in a group, 
but who are unable to attend due to time constraints, to talk 
with the group leader. 

“J, as a counselor, would keep that person in mind for the 
next semester and seek them out to see what would be a good 
time,” he said. “We work to maximize the groups for all 
students.” 

Bernstein will work at NECC this semester and next. He 
can be reached by calling the counseling center at 374-3790. 
His office hours in Haverhill are Wednesday and Friday, 8 a.m. 
to 3 p.m.; and Thursday, 1 to 3 p.m. In Lawrence, his hours 
are Thursday, from 8 a.m. to noon. 

“Clients can make an appointment or just walkin,” he said. 

Students interested in a group not being offered should let 
the counseling center know. 

“It’s just great to have someone who can relate to what you 
are saying,” Bernstein said. “One of the main functions of a 
group is to realize you are not alone.” 


Counseling opportunities 


Nine groups are being offered this 
semester, ranging from stress manage- 
ment and goal setting to cultural 
diversity and relationships. Bernstein 
1s leading goal setting and 
assertiveness groups for men and 
women, tn addition to the men’s issues 
group. He ts also avatlable for personal 
counseling. 


Facing new challenges in college today 


Career decision counseling workshop helps non-traditional students cope in new school setting 


By DEBORAH AHERN 


” 


crete options based on their own personali- 


easier for people to see the successful steps 


Preferences and preparedness can be iden- 


Observer Staff Reporter 


One of the key questions people are confronted 
with in this current economic slump is “How 
can I maximize my earning potential, and 
where can I go to have this question an- 
swered?”. 

Lisa Gilman, a recent NECC graduate of 
the Desktop publishing certificate program, 
took the initiative to sign up for the Career 
Decision Workshop , and convinced her 
brother and fiance to join her. 

Gilman said, “The instructor was very 
skilled at emphasizing self-awareness as well 
as the use of personal resources.” 

No charge: The workshops are free, and 
are offered six times per semester. They meet 
for two hours, two consecutive weeks, and are 
limited to twelve people per session; so they 
are small enough for lots of interaction. 

The workshops are conducted by M.J. 
Pernaa, who said “I aim to have people focus 
on identifying their individual skills and inter- 
ests; and have each of them leave with con- 


ties. 

Pernaa begins the class by introducing 
herself and telling the participants about her 
background. Then they each introduce 
themselves and tell about what prompted 
them to participate in the workshop.” It’s 
always a relief to know that people are not 
alone in a difficult situation,” Pernaa said. 

Interest test: The group is next given the 
Holland Personality Test, which is a basic 
analysis ofinterest and career options for each 
type of person. This gives the group food for 
thought and discussion. 

Brainstorming is the technique used to 
formulate lists of reasons for working or go- 
ing to school. They may be financial needs, or 
a desire for personal fulfillment.the class is 
encouraged to write down an accomplishment 
they have made that they are proud of. 

It may bea successfull dinner party, or the 
completion a difficult college course , or 
coaching a winning little league team. At this 
point Pernaa says the class usually takes over, 
telling each other what they are good at. It’s 


that other people take. They break down into 
small groups for this exercise so everyone who 
participates and has something worthwhile to 
give. 

Motivated group: The momentum of the 
group’s enthusiasm has really picked up by 
the second meeting. There are lots of hand- 
outs with lists of skills, jobs, interests, etc. A 
matching exercise is done which looks at 
personality and interest types, and pairs them 
up with majors and jobs. 

It is important in this process to review 
past experiences and recognize what was liked 
or not liked about them. 

Did you enjoy the tasks required to doa 
certain job, and can you envision yourself 
following that career path for a long time? 

* Do you like to work alone or with other 
people? 

© Do you prefer to be inside or outside? 

e Are you challenged or intimidated by the 
competition of working on commission? 

© Do you have adequate education behind 
you to effectively do a certain job? 


tified by the process of elimination. Pernaa 
describes this process as “taking the pieces of 
a puzzle and putting them together without 
knowing what the picture will be.” 

“This is quite a challenge, yet definitely 
worth researching,” Pernaa said. She is very 
excited that the age range of the participants 
is from 17 to 63, which is advantageous for 
all. The younger people realize that they will 
be making more than one decision in their 
lives; and the older ones see that they’re not 
alone in their quest for fulfillment. 

Lisa Gilman, her brother, and fiance 
found the workshop to be quite interesting 
and definitely worth researching further. 

“We each left with a different reaction,” 
Gilman said. “My brother, who tends to be 
very methodical and conservative in his 
thinking, realized that he has to become 
more flexible and open-minded.” 

Good choice: “I felt that that I had truly 
made the right career choice for myself, and 
was thrilled to have that decision reinforced in 
the workshop,” Gilman said. 


Counselor stresses hard work to achieve goals 


By JENNIFER GASBARRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Not everyone has the desire or patience to 
deal with people, especially if the person is a 
college student seeking direction in life. 
However, one counseling intern does. 
James Van Bever is working at NECC this 
year, completing 600 hours as an intern 
counselor for the division of continuing 
education. He is also working toward his 
master’s degree in behavior counseling at 
Rivier College in Nashua, N.H. 
Qualifications: In addition to this degree, 
Van Bever holds a master’s degree in American 


studies and literature, which he received in 
1976 from the University of Lowell, and also 
a master’s in education, which he also re- 
ceived from ULowell. 

Van Bever said he enjoys working at NECC 
and is astrong believer in community colleges. 

“They are valuable for people going back 
to school, changing careers, and students 
who are looking to transfer,” he said. “Some 
students have been out of school for a long 
time and need encouragement.” 

Likeable advice:That’s where Van Bever 
comes in. He tells students to “major in 
something that you like. Don’t major in 
something that there are a lot of jobs in.” 


He would never push anyone into a major, 
he said. Rather, he talks to the person, finds 
out what he/she likes and starts them off 
from there. He advises a person to take a little 
bit of everything to see what they like. 

Van Beveris z believer that “hard workcan 
overcome most obstacles in school. Work 
hard, and you can do it,” he said. 

He said students can do better than they 
think they can. “They just need encourage- 
ment,” he said. 

Working with people is his passion. Be- 
sides interning at NECC, Van Bever works 
full-time at the Department of Employment 
Training in Lowell, where he is also a coun- 


selor. 

Limited recreation: There is not much 
free time in his busy schedule, but when he 
has some time, he enjoys going to the movies, 
watching sports and going to the theater. 

He is notin this job for the money, but for 
the satisfaction and feels good knowing that 
he helped somebody get into a field he/she 
enjoys.Van Bever feels a total sense of accom- 
plishment when a student he has spoken with 
tells him they are doing well in their courses 
and they are happy with themselves. 

His advice for students is, “study hard, 
keep your grades up. The better grades you 
get, the better off you’ll be in the future.” 
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| know it’s in here someplace 
Chris Evans photo 


NECC STUDENT, Rick White searches for his physics text book amidst 
hundreds of books in the campus bookstore. The increased number of 
students at NECC was apparent by the crowded aisles and long lines. 


Some people prefer to do things in the usual 
way. Butif you wantto prepare for life and work 
in a different way, consider Bradford College. 
Bradford has put together nearly 200 years of 
experience and some of the best ideas in educa- 
tion today to forma highly acclaimed academic 
program known as the Bradford Plan. On a 
wooded, classic New England campus only 35 
miles from the big-city excitement of Boston, 
men and women from all over the world learn 
from a first-rate faculty. Whether you study 
management or the arts, a science or the hu- 
manities, you'll be able to gain both a solid 
liberal arts education and practical skills: So if 
you’re interested in earning a bachelor’s degree 
ina lively and personal environment for living 
and learning, Bradford may be right for you. It’s 
an education that dares to be different. 


For details about admission as a freshman or 
transfer student, call 508-372-7161 or write 
the Office of Admissions, Bradford College, 
320 S. Main St., Bradford, MA 01835 


Bradford College 


Founded 1803 


He’s Gino Mattozzi, 


He’s not ‘nutty’ 


new security captain 


of Merrimack Valley Guard Service Co. 


By RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


After an absence of nearly three years, Capt. 
Gino Mattozzi has returned to NECC. 

Mattozzi, head of campus security, can be 
seen walking around campus, directing traffic 
and checking for parking stickers. 

Besides being NECC’s head of security, 
he happens to be a stickler for the rules. 

Law breakers: “I don’t like people who 
break the rules, or people who park in 
handicapped zones,” Mattozzi said. 

Mattozzi said he enjoys campus life because 
students are fun to be around. 

“The students are great,” he said. “They 
make you feel wanted. I’m as crazy as theyare. 
I know a lot of people think I’m nuts, but I 
don’t care.” 

Mattozzi’s entire life has been dedicated 
to enforcing the law; in fact, his first aspira- 
tions were in the field of law. 

Born in Pennsylvania, the son of Italian 
immigrants, Mattozzi served in the Navy 
during World War II and the Korean War. 

After his discharge from the Navy, he 
became a police officer. After nearly 10 years 
as a policeman, he decided to go back to 
school. 

Mattozzi received his law degree from 
Pennsylvania State University but he didn’t 


become a lawyer. Instead, he ran for and was 


elected a district court judge in Philadelphia. 
After 10 years on the bench, Mattozzi 
retired because of high blood pressure. 
“The stress of constantly having to decide 
people’s futures took its toll on my health,” 
he said. 
New life: He decided a change of scenery 


Child care center aims 


Chris Evans photo 
GINO MATTOZZI enforces the rules. 
might be what he needed, so he packed his 
bags and moved to southern New Hamp- 
shire, leaving behind an ex-wife and three 
fully grown children. 

“I soon became bored and when I heard 
about an opening in a security company, I 
applied for it,” Mattozzi said. 

He was hired for his first tour of duty as the 
captain of the NECC security department. 
After seven years, he was once again forced to 
retire for health reasons after suffering a stroke. 

A full recuperation allowed him to return. 

“I got bored again, so when the opportu- 
nity to come back presented itself, I took it,” 
Mattozzi said. 

Having a goal: Now that he has returned, 
he hopes to accomplish one goal. © 

“I want to make the place safe for every- 
body,” he said. 


iUTIOGIOS 


to provide much support 


By ANNETTE VELEZ 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The children at the Bright Horizons Children’s 
Center were having a ball on a recent bright, 
sunny, fall day. 

Some were playing in the sandbox with 
shovels, pails, trucks and other toys, pretending 
to be little people living in the sandbox. 

“Watch out. Here I come, open the 
bridge,” said one excited youngster. 

“Beep, beep, get out of the way,” added 
another. 

“T’m the mommy, you be the daddy,” 
shouted a third little girl. 

Full imagination: Others were pretending 
to be firemen, climbing up the ladder on the 
slide to put out a fire. 

At Bright Horizons Children’s Center, 
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located in the gym 
building, children 
from infants to 
kindergarten age 
enjoy a relaxed and 
caring atmosphere, 
and are provided 
with a develop- 
mentally based 
curriculum, ac- 
cording to Director 
Nancy Fernandez. 

NECC students 
and faculty are 
given first priority 
for enrollment in 
the center. Then 
the public is given a chance, if openings are 
available. 

Children may be enrolled either on a full- 
time or part-time basis, according to the 
parent’s needs. Tuition varies, depending on 
the child’s schedule. 

Pat Russell, a nursing student, said, “They 
are very responsive to parents’ needs. They let 
the parent drop in whenever they want, to 
check on the children.” 

Russell has a 4-year-old son, Branden, 
enrolled in the program. 

The center has an open-door policy to 
parents with children enrolled inthe program, 
or to parents considering using the center. 
Parents may visit between 7:15 a.m. and 5:15 


Chris Evans photo 
N. FERNANDEZ, 
director of Bright 
Horizons Center. 


p.m. 
Gail Feigenbaum, an early-childhood 

education instructor, has a 3-year-old son 

enrolled in the Bright Horizons program. 

Fun time: “My son likes the program very 
much. He has been attending since last year, 
and has an older brother who attended before 
him, and enjoyed playing with the other 
children at the center.” 

There are 10 Bright Horizons Children’s 
Centers in the Boston area, and 13 on the 
North Shore. 

The center, which is based in Cambridge, 
has been in operation for about five years, 
Fernandez said. 
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World traveler 


Teacher experiences many cultures 


By MARK PALERMO 
Observer Guest Contributor 


He’s lived and worked in more countries than most people 
ever even visit. He’s talked with Robert Frost, E.E. Cummings, 
Aldous Huxley, and even the famous Zen Bhuddist philoso- 
pher, D.T. Suzuki, in Japan. 

Tom Mofford, poet and Northern Essex ESL teacher, has 
a wonderful philosophy - one that he’s lived: “Life should be 
a wonderful adventure.” 

Mofford first became a poet and a teacher, he said, “to stay 
alive.” His experiences in the military during the Korean War 
era had a lot to do with it. 

Militarism and paranoia: “I resented that the best minds 
ofour generation were consumed by militarism and paranoia,” 
he said. 

Resisting what he calls, “the rampant consumerism and 
spiritual vacuum of our time,” he felt then, as he does now, 
that teaching is the most honorable profession there is because, 
when it’s good, it helps people to actualize themselves, not 
only in the vocational sense, but in terms of emotional, 
intellectual, and even spiritual empowerment. 

Mofford’s been on the road for a long time, bringing his 
family along on teaching assignments in Japan (his daughter 
was born there), Puerto Rico, the British West Indies, Spain, 
Mexico, and various places within the United States. 

“If you’re a close family, home is where you are,” he said. 
“In fact, where you are is often better than where you’ve 
been.” 

Rather then contributing to an unstable family, travel has 
given his kids a rich variety of life experiences. 

Given Mofford’s respect and reverence for teaching, he is, 
nonetheless, an outspoken critic of the educational system. 

“If you want something to die, introduce it into the 
schools,” he said. 

Factory assembly lines: He compares the nation’s public 

. school system to factory assembly lines for the production and 
packaging of young minds - a grim, deadening process 
culminating in the mass production ofmediocrity, and mindless 
conformity, he said. 

Schools should be places where young people, “can hammer 
out a personal life philosophy of their own, as well as to gain 
the tools to empower and actualize dhemsclves as sovereign 
individuals.” 

Giving specifics, he pointed to the teaching of poetry, or 
of Shakespeare, for example, in high school. The instruction 
is often so vapid and sterile, as well as presented in a way that 
bespeaks irreverence to their own lives. As a result, he said, 


students often blame themselves for their own lack ofinterest. 
Others turn away with their minds permanently closed to 
these subjects forever. 

Asmuchas the system, Mofford blames some teachers who 
stay on the job too long. They should be ready to move on if 
and when they lose enthusiasm for their subjects. To Mofford, 
“there is nothing more pathetic then seeing a teacher using 
20-year-old notes with yellowed pages.” 

At one point in his career, he felt himself going stale. In 
spite of having tenure, benefits, and all the rest, he chucked it 
all and left for Spain, taking his family with him. He has no 
regrets about his decision, even though he admits, “There 
were times I had to live humbly, even almost like a refugee, but 
it was worth it.” 

A man possessed: His poetry performances bear the 
unmistakable influence of the Beat Generation of the 1950s, 
post-war existentialism, and his experiences in the military. To 
see him perform a poem is to see a man possessed by the spirit 
of the poem. 

Arms flailing, shouting, whispering, he evokes the spirit of 
truth in his audiences, confronting the unconscious malaise 
that touches every life. He feels that poetry is meant to be 
performed in a dynamic, visceral style - as opposed to the 
academic, soul-less performances he has seen of some of TS. 
Eliot’s poems. 

Mofford was born and raised on a small, family farm south 
of Boston, in what was then a rural community. After having 
studied to become a Unitarian minister, he left to get married, 
only to be drafted into the military during the early 50s. 

He was sent to Europe at that time, where a shattered 
people were trying to rebuild and recover from the most 
devastating war in world history. What he experienced at that 
time was to affect his character and drive him in the direction 
his life was to take. 

“JT hated the military,” he said. “It was the antithesis of 
everything I was preparing for in my life.” 

Emotionally desparate people: While stationed in 
Frankfurt, Germany, he found himself surrounded by “men 
who hated what they were doing, and hated themselves for it.” 
20,000 prostitutes walked the streets, he said, as well as 
emotionally desparate people everywhere. 

Doing time in a place like this, he said, is like being in a 
school where one learns first-hand “what a tragic waste war 
18374 

“The military changes you,” Mofford said. “It’s design is 
to displace the individual’s sense of sovereignty and personal 
conscience, substituting for them a rigid, conforming, men- 
tality, one that is capable of Dales orders unquestioningly. 


Introduction to culture 


File photo 
TOM MOFFORD practices Kempo in Japan in the 
1960s as part of his multi-cultural experience. 


There’s a price to be paid for being molded like this - a price 
exacted from one’s spiritual and emotional well-being.” 

Mofford’s entry into teaching, as well as his work with 
poetry, were “attempts to counter” the powerful, uncon- 
scious forces that were to overcome so many ofhis generation, 
he said. 

Forces at work: He believes that the “Me Generation” of 
the 1970s, the narcissism of the 1980s, and the naked avarice 
ofthe 1990s are manifestations of the same forces, and that his 
career decisions were made “in order to save my life.” 

Mofford advises young people not to get overly preoccupied 
with grades, but instead to get involved with and responsible 
for their own learning - both in and out of the classroom. 

Travel, read, turn off the TV, and experience your own life, 
he said. 

That is what he’s done. With the energy and enthusiasm of 
a man half his age, Mofford is living proof that “Life should 
be a wonderful adventure.” 


Life Long Learning offers varied program 


By THERESA LARCOM 

Observer Staff Reporter 

Not everything at NECC is developed for 
students. 

The Life Long Learning (LLL) Program 
sponsors lectures, courses, and trips that target 
adults aged 55 plus. 

Turnout varies from 20 to 90 people 
depending upon the weather, said May 
DiPietro, LLL program assistant. She keeps a 
head count which is reported to Paul 
Bevilacqua, NECC’s Chairperson of the Di- 


Saturday, October 26 10:00 am to 7:00 pm 
Sunday, October 27 12:00 noon to 5:00 pm 


vision Human Services and Health Profes- 
sions and the head of the Life Long learning 
Program. 

“We have a well-attended, diversified 
program,” DiPietro said. 

The audience agrees. After a Swiss Alps 
humorously narrated slide presentation with 
Appalachian Mountain Club member Ann 
Trainor Kent, guests offered comments. 

Guest response: “I come almost every 
week. This was really good,” Anne Bernardi, 
of North Andover, said. “I’m going there 


Holiday Gift 


(Europe) in March.” 

“I’ve been coming here for years,” Edyth 
Boisvert, of Amesbury, said. “It’s one of the 
most wonderful program there is.” 

The popularity of LLL programs lures 
even the frail and ill. 

“There was one old lady, 103 years old, 
and we drove her every week,” Boisvert said. 
“She always sat in the front seats and fell 
asleep in front of the speaker.” 

While many thought Kent’s presentation 
was a success, one guest, who didn’t wish to 


& Craft Show 


be named, said she thought the presentation 
was texrible because the speaker didn’t talk 
about the Matterhorm and other topics. _ 

Participants comments: Claudia Lach, 
LLL coordinator, recently devised a ques- 
tionnaire for LLL participants, hoping to 
better understand the guests’ needs. Before 


each meeting, she reminds everyone the 
questionnaire is available. 
“I see a lot of familiar faces,” Lach said. 


“They come back when something interests 
them.” 


Admission: 


$3.00 Tax Deductible Donation. 
Students: $2.00 with I.D. 


Sponsored by : 


Veterans and Service-Persons 


Organization of 


Northern Essex Community College 
and Veterans Northeast Outreach 


© 


Center 
Proceeds to benefit 


Veterans Services and Scholarships 


at Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


NECC Students 
FREE with I.D. 


Routes 95 and 93 North to 495, exit 52 off 495 
For more information call (508) 374-3700 
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From all walks of life 


Campus group 
raises money, 


AWaATeHeSsS 
to fight AIDS 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Features Editor 


A small group can make a difference. 

On June 2, a team of people from NECC started what they 
hope continues into an annual event. 

Students and staff participated in From All Walks of Life, an 
event to raise money for AIDS care and research. 

Key figure: Frank DeSarro, assistant professor, English 
language center, was instrumental in organizing the walk. 

DeSarro said he spoke particularly with ESL students, the 
group he works with. 

“We’re very aware that this disease has affected certain 
minorities disproportionately,” he said. “We feel they need to 
know as much as they can about the disease so it can be 
prevented from spreading, particularly among the minority 
community.” 

For the fund-raiser, a sponsored walk, students brought 
forms around for an NECC team and asked people to 
contribute money based on the team’s participation in the 
walk. 

One NECC student who walked, Ruth Delacruz, ESL, 
said she participated because she could put herself in others’ 
situations. 

Trading places: “I got involved because I’m a human 
being just like any other person that has this disease,” she said. 
“IfI found myself in the situation that they’re in, it would be 
good for me to have people support me.” 

Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, professor, department of English, 
participated and said it was important for the college to take 
part. 

“Tt was time for NECC to get involved with AIDS,” she 
said. “There’s an epidemic out there. Many of us have felt 
we’ve escaped because nobody close to us has AIDS.” 

DeSarro said the issue of AIDS concerns everyone. 

“By going around the school community, I’ve discovered 
there are a number of people at NECC who have family and 
friends who are either HIV positive or actually have the 
full-blown disease of AIDS,” he said. “In some cases, there 
have been deaths of people connected with the NECC 
community.” 

Delacruz said she admired the way people worked together. 

Strong commitment: “I liked seeing how people got 
together with one purpose,” she said. “There were people 
from different races, there were rich, poor and middle class 
people. It was great to be there to support people with AIDS.” 

Another participant, Berky Ray, ESL student, said people 
really did work together. 

“Everybody was so friendly,” she said. “We said ‘hi’ and 
talked to people we didn’t even know.” 

NECC contributed $1,500 to the over $2,000,000 raised 
from the walk. From the money NECC earned, the Boston 
Foundation, a group which serves as a catalyst for various 
fund-raising activities to encourage people to make more 
contributions, matched the funds. 

DeSarro is already thinking about next year’s walk. 

Earlier preparation: “In the spring, we’ll try to organize 
what we hope will be a bigger campaign to alert the entire 
NECC community to this issue,” he said. “We hope there’ll 
be more participation, and that we can increase the $1,500 
contribution tenfold.” 

Delacruz, however, said some people’s beliefs might hinder 
them from making a commitment to help. 

“It’s not going to be easy because some people still have a 
taboo concerning AIDS,” she said. “They think if they talk to 
someone with AIDS, they’ll get it, too. It’s really hard, but we 
can try to get people involved.” 

DeSarro said he didn’t start organizing this year’s walk 
until the semester was nearly over. But next year, he plans to 
start earlier to get more people involved. 

For next year, DeSarro has some definite goals. 

Further understanding: “I see this as an ongoing process, 
and I’m just trying to help make people more aware of the 
issues,” he said. “Ifmore people are aware of the problem and 
begin to do something about it, I feel I’ve accomplished 
something.” 

However, DeSarro said supporting a cause extends further 


than just participating in a single event. 

“TI see this whole issue of AIDS as something that goes 
beyond just a one-time walk,” he said. “This is part ofan effort 
to make people more aware about this disease.” 

Other events designed to make people more aware about 
the issues of AIDS includea dance-a-thon to benefit the AIDS 
Action Committee, AIDS awareness month, and a presentation 
held recently at the Lawrence campus. Disc jockeys from the 
radio station Kiss 108 will supply the music for the dance-a-thon 


Walking for AIDS 
File photo 


FRANK DESARRO and Berky Ray, left, take some 
time out from the fund raising walk. NECC students 
and faculty members, Altagracia Ramirez, Frank 
DeSarro, Ellie Hope-McCarthy, Robert Ray and Ruth 
DeLaCruz, above. 


scheduled for Nov. 9, at the Hynes Convention Center. 

Although the AIDS issue is a serious one, participants said 
it is possible to have fun while supporting this cause. 

“It’s ironic that you can do fun activities to help counteract 
what is a serious and life-threatening disease,” he said. 

“It was wonderful to see a lot of celebration of life in the 
midst of death,” Hope-McCarthy said, “The AIDS march was 
an active affirmation, a celebration of life and community in 
the face of a devastating disease.” 
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God save the Queen 


Rock royalty releases rare recordings 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts t Entertainment Editor 


Ina stroke of pure genius, Hollywood records has purchased 
and re-released some vintage recordings by one of the most 
influential and ground-breaking bands of the ’70s and ’80s- 
Queen. 

Once again, albums like Day at the Races and Night at the 
Opera are available to the listening public. These albums are 
testament to the musical genius and ability that Queen has 
displayed throughout its 20-year career. 

Sherman, set the way-back machine to the early 1970s. A 
group of more creative musicians would be hard to find, and 
the product put out by the foursome challenges not only the 
mind, but the imagination. 

Originally, the albums slated for re-release included a 
mere three or four selections, but now the list has grown to 
include virtually everything from Sheer Heart Attack to The 
Game. 

Bold concept: Among one of the more memorable al- 
bums chosen for re-release is Queen 2. While it was only the 
second album of their career, the band showed a vision both 
wide in scope, and deep in symbolism. One of the first records 
to use something other than the usual “side one - side two” 
format, the band chose to go with a side “black” and a side 
“white." Each side took on either a darker, more introspective 
tone (on black side), or a lighter, more accessible tone (white 
side). 

The songs on the album all seemed to revolve around a 
fantasy— influenced feeling, with Ogre Battle, Faery Feller’s 
Master Stroke, March of the Black Queen and Procession bearing 
out this style. The operatic sounds that would one day become 
a Queen trademark were well put to use, even in the early days. 
The sweeping and other-worldly back-up vocals surround 


Music Review 


one in an aural barrage that is unforgiving, yet years ahead 
most of the competition. 

Deviate from the norm: While many groups of the time 
were spouting bubble-gum, pop, and disco drivel, Queen 
continued to break new ground and experiment in unpre- 
dictable styles. Night at the Opera sported a number of tracks 
that went into entirely new musical directions. On Seaside 
Rendezvous, Freddy Mercury playfully extols the virtues of 
spending time by the sea while on holiday. 

739 gives guitarist Brian May a chance to sing, as he tells a 
quirkily acoustic story that describes the travels of a crew of 
volunteer explorers. I’m In Love With My Car showcases 
drummer Roger Taylor’s vocal ability while venting the off- 
beat Queen sense of humor. 

Perhaps the most well-known song on Night at the Opera 
is Bohemian Rhapsody.A prime example of Queen at its most 
experimental, the song incorporates opera with its already 
unusual style. The song went on to become a Queen standard, 
and to this dayreceives a great deal of Album Oriented Radio 
(AOR) radio play. 

Music history: Everything was going according to plan for 
Queen, until one fine day when News of the World was re- 
leased. One lookat the cover of the album should have been 
a tip off that thisalbum would be different. A giant metal man 
violently destroying all in its path, including members of the 
band, gave this album a different look from the others. 

The content of therecording went one step further toward 
distinguishing Queen from any number of British art-rock 
bands popular at the time. The competition, Sweet, David 
Bowie, Marc Bolanand Slade, content with producing music 
that leaned toward the glam scene, began to drift from the 


Travel 35 miles north of Boston and you'll find Bradford College, 
whose Bradford Plan for a Practical Liberal Arts Education has 
gained the acclaim of educators nationwide. On its wooded, 
classic New England campus, students experience the Bradford 
differences — including an academic program that stresses the 
connections between ideas and features liberal arts core courses, 
internships, and in-depth senior projects. Students also learn in 
small classes, receive personal attention from Bradford’s faculty, 
take part in a wide range of activities outside the classroom, and 
live in newly redecorated residence halls alongside others from 


throughout the United States and the world. 


To get a firsthand look at Bradford College, come to our 
Open House on Monday, November 11. Or if this date 

isn’t convenient, contact the Bradford College Admissions 
Office, 320 South Main Street, Bradford MA 01835, to 
schedule a campus visit. We can be reached at 508-372-7161, 
extension 271, or by calling 1-800-336-6448 outside area code 


508. We look forward to seeing you. 
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innovative offshoots that Queen embarked upon. The single 
released off of News of the World became one of the most 
recognizable songs of its time. 

From then on, Queen was firmly ensconced in music 
history with its legendary song, We Will Rock You/We Are the 
Champions. While it may be the most cliched and over-played 
song on the list of most major sporting arenas, many baseball 
franchises would be lost without it. 

Quality music: More than a scrapbook of heavy-handed 
or dated production techniques, the re-released Queen cata- 
log is a collection of music that is, without a doubt, strong 
enough to stand the test of time. Queen was one of the first 
bands to stretch itself artistically. In its heyday, Queen was 
among the front-runners of rock pioneers, and as can be easily 
ascertained from the back catalog, the band deserves recog- 
nition as one of the premier rock groups of its time. 


Innovative early Queen 
recordings will once again see 
the light of day 


Once again, albums like Day at the 
Races and Night at the Opera are 
avatlable to the listening public. These 
albums are testament to the musical 
gentus and ability that Queen has dis- 
played throughout tts 20-year career. 


* Creative Arts 
(Art, Dance, Music, Theater) 


* Humanities 
(American Studies, Communication 
Studies, Creative Writing, European 
Studies, French, History, Literature, 
Philosophy, Romance Studies, Spanish) 


* Human Studies 
(Intemational Studies, Politics, 
Psychology, Sociology) 


* Management 
(Accounting and Finance, 
Management and Administration, 
Marketing) 


* Natural Science and Mathematics 


(Biology, Chemistry, Environmental 
Science, Marine Science, Mathematics) 


Bradford 


Founded in 1803 
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Trend-setting photos displayed 


Muybridge exhibit Boe motion and time through the multi-media 


By DIANA E. ZIPETO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A controversial photography exhibit opened 
at the Addison Gallery of American Art re- 
cently. 

The exhibit, titled Motion and Docu- 
ment/Sequence and Time: Eadweard 
Muybridge and Contemporary American 
Photography, is both a collection of photog- 
raphy by 19th century artist Eadweard 
Muybridge and recent work by various artists 
that echoes Muybridge’s themes. 

Influences: The exhibit was curated by 
Jock Reynolds, director of the Addison Gal- 
lery, and James Sheldon, photography cura- 
tor for the museum. According to Reynolds, 
their purpose is not only to display some of 
the huge collection of Muybridge’s work 
that is owned by the gallery, but to trace the 
effects that Muybridge had on artists of later 
generations. 

Muybridge’s work combines self-expres- 
sion with scientific discovery by exploring 
animal locomotion through photographic 
series. One series that looks at the movement 
of a horse is famous for documenting and, 
thus, visually proving that a horse lifts all four 
feet off the ground at one point during its 
gallop. 

The other, more recent work in the ex- 
hibit build on Muybridge’s ideas of motion 
and time. These pictures are not only black 
and white, but whole images and collages, 


Eadweard Muybridge photo 


PHOTO SERIES entitled Walking, Clyde from The Attitudes of Animals in Motion. 


using color and multi-media. Accompanying 
the pictures is an interactive video disc, put 
together by James Sheldon, which allows 
people to view Muybridge’s work in motion 
on computer screen. 

Controversy: The Addison Gallery is the 


exhibit’s second stop on its tour ofthe United 
States, after a 2 1/2-month stay at the Na- 
tional Museum of American Art at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. 
While there, a dispute formed over a contem- 
porary photo sequence by Sol Lewitt, titled, 


Muybridge I, described by Reynolds as “an 8- 
foot, black box with 10 illuminated chambers 
through which are viewed sequential photo- 
graphs of a nude female model striding for- 
ward until, by the last box, only her navel is 
visible.” 

Elizabeth Broun, director of the Washing- 
ton museum, found the sequence to be of- 
fensive, saying that “Peering through succes- 
sive peep-holes and focusing increasingly on 
the pubic region invokes unequivocal refer- 
ences to a degrading pornographic experi- 
ence.” 

Metaphors: According to Reynolds, the 
sequence is a comment on the nature of 
creation, and says, “The womb behind the 
navel of the woman is analogous to the film 
behind the aperture of the camera. It is not a 
sexist display, and I’m sure it won’t create any 
controversy here.” 

The exhibit runs from Oct. 18 to Dec. 15. 
Gallery hours are Tuesday through Friday, 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and Sunday, 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission is free. 


Controversial photos 


“The womb behind the navel 
of the woman ts analogous to 
the film...” 


Niusic Ciub tries to do more with less 


By AUDREY NICHOLSON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


From Bach to Schickele, Tchiakovsky to 
Copeland, Porter to Metheny, bebop to hard 
rock - you’ll find it at the music club. 

Formerly the chorale club and music club, 
the two will merge into one club this year, 
pending student senate approval, citing 
reasons of operational efficiency. 

New officers of the music club include 
Elissa Karanpatsos, president; Scott Dolliver, 
vice president; and Joann Smith, secretary/ 
treasurer. Associate professor, Michael 
Finegold is the club’s adviser. 

The music club performs at least one 
concert each semester. 

“Last semester, in the spring, we did two 
performances at the college,” Finegold said. 
“We did one vocal performance with mainly 
the chorale club, and the other one we did 
mainly instrumental, jazz and fusion, with the 
music club.” 

Preparation: The club is gearing up for a 
Dec. 15 concert as part of the NECC foun- 
dation cultural series. The holiday theme 
program is set to include Leroy Anderson’s 
Sleigh Ride, a rock version of Angels We Have 
Heard on High, an authentic Latin American 


arrangement of Feliz Navidad, a jazz rendi- 
tion of Carol of the Bells, and two Frost poems 
set to music by Vera Kister and Ann Kearns. 
Not to leave out the children, Hello, Mr. 
Santa by Kirby Shaw is also in the works. 

Planning and executing a holiday pops 
concert are just two of the many things the 
music club is involved in that are not part of 
the department’s curriculum. 

“Last spring, we also performed at a nursing 
home,” Finegold said. “They enjoyed us, and 
they invited us back this year.” 

The music club holds jam sessions, usually 
in lecture hall A, where musicians meet to play 
jazz and familiar tunes. The jam sessions 
attract listeners, as well as performers. 

Organization: Representing the interests 
of its members, meetings are used to plan 
activities that take place outside of class. Sug- 
gested activities include attending concerts as 
a club, and possibly inviting well-known 
musicians to do workshops. The club is 
considering purchasing instructional videos 
by famous musicians, and educational videos 
about careers in the music industry. 

“The club is run by the students, so what- 
ever they do has to be with their own re- 
sources,” Finegold said. “Anything can hap- 
pen, once a student takes an interest.” 


Behavioral Science Club 


Understanding 
Homosexuality 


Child Abuse 
6.2\ 


The Kennedy 
Assassination 


an *\ Cornelia Walsh 
Therapist 


Scott Daigle 
Social Worker 


Professor 
Harry Bowen 


Psychotherapy ay Pat Murphy 


with Children 


—— 


Child 
Psychotherapist 


Meetings at 11a.m.—Noon, room C-305 
All are welcome ! 


Funding woes for 
‘NECC music club — 


Some ways the club ts 
devising to raise money 
include concerts and outside- 
of-college bookings. One 
innovative idea involves a 
cooperative education 
approach, wherein the club 
acts as an agency for 
musicians to perform at 
weddings and functions. A 
contribution is made to the 
music club, and a small fee 
is paid to the student. 


Full-time and part-time students are in- 
vited to join. 

“You don’t have to be taking a music 
class,” Karanpatsos said. “As long as you like 
music, if you want to be in this club, you can.” 

Dolliver echoed the sentiment. 

“Anybody who wants to join, anybody 
who’s a student here can join,” he said. 

Sight-reading for choral participation is 
not necessary. Vocal parts can be learned 
from notated music, or through memory on 
cassette tapes. 

“It’s truly an extra-curricular activity,” 
Finegold said. “At the same time, they’re 
getting involved in a really well-supported 
activity.” 

Financial concems: Money-woes con- 
cern Finegold this year. 

“We still need lots of equipment, and our 
funding for this year has been cut drastically. 
It’s been cut by 50 percent,” Finegold said. 
“We need a lot more equipment than we 
already have. One keyboard wipes out the 
whole budget, one good piece of equip- 
ment.” 

Funds raised by the music club, according 
to Finegold, “should be above our student 
activity allocation. From what I understand, 
they’re supposed to reconsider the clubs’ 
budgets sometime soon.” 


Some ways the club is devising to raise 
money include concerts and outside-of-col- 
lege bookings. One innovative idea involves a 
cooperative education approach, wherein the 
club acts as an agency for musicians to per- 
form at weddings and functions. A contribu- 
tion is made to the music club, and a small fee 
is paid to the student. 

“We’re performers, so we should go out 
and perform,” Finegold said. “We provide 
experience on the job for some of our stu- 
dents and, at the same time, get some money 
for the club.” 

“We really have a lot of talented students 
here that are really interested in music,” 
Finegold explained. “It’s nice having a mix- 
ture of different people in this club so we can 
exchange styles of playing.” 

Open invitation: The consensus among 
Karanpatsos, Dolliver, Smith, and Finegold is 
a desire to see more members in the music 
club. 

“We’re a good group,” Finegold said. 
“We do a great variety of music. We have 
classical, we have jazz, we have Latin, we have 
rock, and we’re still going.” 

Interested students are invited to attend a 
meeting on Monday, Oct. 28, at 11 a.m., in 
lecture hall A of C-Building. For more infor- 
mation, call Finegold at extension 5870. 
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“Hard Times’ premieres 
at Top Notch next month 


By CAROLINE HODGES 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Top Notch Players are gearing up for 
next month’s performance of Charles Dickens’ 
Hard Times, adapted for the stage by Stephen 
Jeffreys. 

In Hard Times, Dickens attacks Jeremy 
Bentham’s theory that people should act in 
the manner that will prove most beneficial to 
the majority. Dickens, however, believes that 
individuals should act on their own behalf, 
and this is depicted in the performance. 

Show judged: The play, as well as the 
individual performers, are entered in the 
American College Theatre Festival, which 
will send two people to evaluate, critique the 
show and decide if the play is to be entered 
into the Region 1 competition. 

The winner of the New England region 
will compete at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington, D.C., where one person will 
receive a full scholarship in the Irene Ryan 
Acting Competition. (The late Ryan was the 
actress who portrayed Granny on the Beverly 
Hillbillies.) 

Last year, a Northern Essex student 


competed in the Region 1 competition against 


students from such schools as Boston Univer- 
sity and Brown University. 

Fourteen people have been cast in the 
production by director Penny Schricker, a 
part-time NECC teacher, and drama advisor, 
Susan Sanders. People are still needed to help 
with the costumes, make-up, set construction 
and lighting. Interested candidates should 
contact Schricker or Sanders in C-340. 

Performances are scheduled for Nov. 8 
and 9, and 15 and 16. Curtain time is 8 p.m. 
There will be a special performance at 11 a.m. 
on Monday, Nov. 18. Tickets, at $3 for 
students with IDs and $4 for the general 
public, will be available at the door. 

Cast members include: Amy Anderson, as 
Mrs. Gradgrind and chairwoman; Samantha 
Clark, as Mary Stokes and Emma; Susan 
Cunningham, as Sissy and Mrs. Blackpool; 
Brett Duggan, as Mr. Bounderby; Lisa Fay, as 
Louisa Gradgrind; Daron Fraser, as Mr. 
Gradgrind; Michael Gilstrap, as the waiter 
and station master; Bethania Nunex, as Mrs. 
Sparsit; Tom Robert, as Mrs. Bitzer and Mr. 
Sleary; Dawn Smith, as Rachel and Mrs. Pegler; 
Frank Smith, as Mr. Harthouse and Mrs. 
Slackbridge; and David Victory, as Tom 
Gradgrind. 
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Kim Pickard photo 


PHOTO INSTRUCTOR Rich McKown, right, examines one of his paintings at the 
NECC Faculty Visual Arts Exhibit, which is scheduled to run through Nov. 6. 


Faculty display its talents 
in October gallery exhibit 


By DON MACNEIL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC students have an opportunity to to 
sample a wide array of artwork at the fourth 
annual Art Department Faculty and Student 
Exhibit, now going on at the school gallery, 
located on the first floor ofthe Bentley Library. 

The exhibit, which runs through Nov. 6, 
was kicked off at a reception on Sunday, Oct. 


6. More than 50 people took the opportunity _ 


to view the various works, mingle with the 
artists, and partake ofthe ample hors de’voures 
and punch. oa 

Students benefit: The exhibit not only 
serves as a forum for the artists to display their 
creations, it also affords NECC students a 
glimpse at the cosmopolitan world ofmodern 
art right in their own backyard. : 

The multimedia exhibit features a diversity 
of works from the poignant photographs of 
Kim Pickard, to the charcoal and pigment 
drawings of Eleanor Day West, which, she 
says, “represent the key to art because 
(drawing) is immediate and raw.” Other art- 
ists exhibiting their works include Dianne 
Edstrom, Cathy Latourelle, Walter Hawkes, 
Richard McKown, Jack Carlton, Gail 
Maciejewski, and Rochelle Newman. 

The opening was a boon to many art 
department students because they not only 
exchanged ideas with several other artists, but 
they garnered the hope that one day their 
works would receive public attention. 

Cynthia Troudt, a student, said, the open- 
ing was “very exciting,” especially since sev- 
eral of her pieces are being rereviewed for 


Visual Arts 
~ Faculty Exhibit 


Points of View 


northern essex community college 
c h 


averhill, ma 


exhibit by The Artisan Gallery in 
Newburyport. 

Several other students echoed her 
thoughts, as did the faculty members and 
adrainistrators in atteridance. 
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If you're thinking about 
where you'll go to complete 
your 4-year degree ... 


Consider these advantages: 
¢ academic excellence 


° affordability, excellent 
financial aid options 
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Campus play 

i Carls Evans photo 
CAST MEMBERS Samantha Clark, 
Daron Fraser, Amy Anderson, Lisa Fay, 
Joe Bailey, and Dawn Smith rehearse 
for “Hard Times,” above. Bethania 
Nunez and Daron Frazier get ready for 
the play’s premiere Nov. 8, left. 
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Escape to area’sbest 
non-alcohol nightclub 


By BILL BLAISDELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The area’s only non-alcoholic club is doing 
well in Salisbury. The Escape Club has 
outlasted other non-alcoholic clubs and has 
brought in a variety of bands. 

The Escape Club opened last May, and has 
done very well. 

Colin Barnes, owner of the Escape Club, 
said, “Business was very slow when the club 
first opened. The problem was, we had to 
overcome Sneakers, the previous non-alco- 
holic club in Salisbury.” 

Captured bands: Escape’s lineup consists 
of five acts a night. From national acts to local 
bands ranging from hardcore punk to metal 
to rock, Escape’s focus is to put on a good 
show that kids can afford. 

Barnes feels the under—2] crowd has an 
unfair time of seeing favorite acts. 

“T want to keep the club all ages, because 
it’s tough for high school and younger college 
students to get into major club shows in 


Boston,” Barnes said. “We also give the kids 
a chance to see national acts on club tours, 
they might not see anywhere else.” 

Escape has had a lot of national acts in the 
time ofthe club’s opening. Escape has featured 
such bands as Tuff, Electric Angels, and White 
Trash, to name a few. 

Escape also has a few big shows coming 
up. One actis Nuclear Assault playing October 
26.This is an—all day festival, consisting of 15 
bands, starting at 12 noon. Tickets may be 
purchased in advance or at the door for $12. 

National acts: “We’re trying to get a real 
diversity of bands,” Barnes said. “I’ve made 
bids for such national acts as Joan Jett, and 
Steelheart. 

“Tt doesn’t mean we’ll get any of them. 
We could get one of them, or all of them. I 
won’t know until I hear from their manage- 
ments,” Barnes said. 

Escape is trying to get some more alter- 
native rock bands, but will give any band the 
chance to play. 

“T would like to have a roster of 300 to 400 
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Bill Blalsdell photo 


COLIN BARNES tries to get popular acts to perform for the underage crowd. 


bands. Currently, [have just over 200,” Barnes 
said. “Anyone who wants to play, can come 
down to the club and talk to me. 

“We haven’t been open six months, and 
we already have a fairly good reputation with 
management companies,” Barnes said. 


Escape is always advertising to draw in a 
crowd. Mostly on radio, you can hear adver- 
tisements on WGIR, WERZ, AND WHEB. 
Soon, you may see the club advertised on 
MTV. Come catch some shows. You never 
know who may be playing. 


Manilow thrills his fans in area concert 


By JENNIFER GASBARRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Barry Manilow; the one, the only, the 
showstopper. 

Some dismiss Manilow as a joke, and say 
his ballads are sappy and call him unhip, while 
others, like the 4,199 fans at the Wang Center 
on Tuesday Oct. 8, think he is simply re- 
markable. 


Manilow brought his Broadway-styled 
theatrical exhibition Showstoppers tour, in 
support of his new album with the same title, 
to the Wang Center in Boston for five sold- 
out nights. 

Showstoppers, Manilow’s new Anista re- 
lease, is a collection of 18 songs from the 
stage, spanning almost 90 years of musical 
theater. Manilow’s only previous effort at 
popularizing a song from a musical is the 
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1982 hit Memory from Cats. His recording of 
Memory is the highest charting Broadway 
song in the past two decades. 

Inevery song Manilowsang, one could see 
the excitement and _ feeling of 
self-accomplishment in his face. Manilow 
shows no signs of aging. His voice is immense. 

He sang practically the entire Showstoppers 
album. Songs such as Guys and Dolls, Give My 
Regards to Broadway, The Kid Inside, Old 
Friends, Real Live Girl, and You Can Have 
the TV were big hits with the fans. In addition 
to singing the hits from this album, he sang 
his classics. Weekend in New England, 
Memory, One Voice, I Made it Through the 
Rain were all sung beautifully. 

He put humorinto others. Mandywas sung 


‘Frankie and 
New Garry Marshall film 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts (~ Entertainment Editor 


Bad luck, greasy spoons and hard times set the 
mood for Gary Marshall’s new film, Frankie 
and Johnny . 

Frankie, played by Michelle Pfeiffer 
(Married to The Mob, The Fabulous Baker 
Boys), is a waitress who finds it difficult to 
smile and refuses to let herself fall in love. 
Pfeiffer, known for her beauty, hides it well 
while portraying Frankie. Frankie’s negative 
attitude reflects in her personal appearance. 

Johnny, played by Al Pacino (Sea of Love, 
The Godfather), portrays an ex-convict just 
released from prison. He leaves ready to start 
a new life. 

The audience receives a short introduction 
to Frankie’s past and family life in the film’s 
first few minutes. Then the focus switches to 
life in New York City. 

Background information: She is visiting 
her family in Pennsylvania for a christening, 
where she reveals she is not the happiest 
person on earth. Her mother blames this on 
herself. After a’short visit, Frankie returns to 
New York. 

While Frankie is in Pennsylvania, Johnny 
gets released from prison. As soon as he is 
released, he heads for New York. He was a 
popular cook in prison, and plans to pursue 
this in New York. A short-order cook posi- 
tion opens at the diner where Frankie works. 

The film makes a powerful impact for a 
basic reason. No Hollywood glamor exists; 
the sto-y contains reality. Frankie and Johnny 
are not lucky and glamorous upper-West-side 
people, so this makes them easy to relate to. 

Frankie and Johnny has a definite melan- 
choly tone to it. This picture does not make 
one feel warm inside; in fact, it could evoke 
the opposite reaction. 

Perfect setting: New York City is the 
perfect backdrop for this movie. The loneli- 
ness of the city coincides well with the emp- 
tiness Frankie and Johnny feel. 

Although the storyrevolves around Frankie 
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1940s style, as ifat the Apollo Theater in New 
York. Copacabana was sung by Donna 
Cherry, one of his backup singers /dancers 
who put comedy into it, singing like Cher, 
Madonna, Barbra Streisand, and Dolly Par- 
ton. 
With the new album and concert tour, 
Manilow continues to claim his rightful place 
in music. 

“T am a musician,” he said. “My passion 
for music has obliterated everything in it’s 
path for my entire life. Whenever there was a 
choice between music and anything else, music 
won hands down every time. No one person 
or material thing could ever come close to the 


feeling I get when the music is right. lam = 


totally committed to my music and my fans.” _ 


Johnny’ 


works well most of time 
Film Review 


and Johnny, the audience also becomes famil- 
iar with the people around them. Some have 
fulfilling home lives, while others are elderly 
and have only a bottle to comfort them. 

Frankie and Johnny, originally a novel 
titled Claire de Lune, is not a fairy-tale ro- 
mance. Both characters have faced tragedyin 
their lives. If you’re looking for a fantasy 
escape, this might not be the film for you, 
which sometimes, unfortunately, is the case 
with today’s audience. 

Personal preference: If an almost true- 
to-life romantic comedy interests you, than 
this movie might appeal to you. The reality of 
this movie makes it believeable. 

At first, Pfeiffer and Pacino may not seem 
aconvincing couple to some, but the chemisty 
between them enduces the audience into 
believing they belong together. Be 

Although it is not a casual love story, it 
may be worth your while to purchase a ticket. 


Gritty performances 
by Pacino, Pfeiffer 


The film makes a powerful 
impact for a basic reason. No 
Hollywood glamor exists; the 
story contains reality. 
Frankie and Jolnny are not 
lucky and glamorous upper- 
West-side people, so this makes 
them easy to relate to. 
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Metallica turns metal into gold 


Metalh-bashers rejoice! 

New release sees older 
and wiser band perform 

beyond expectations 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts Cr Entertainment Editor 


Anger can be a very strong emotion. 

Metallica is back, and they are not in a 
good mood. 

Critics have dubbed the band’s self-titled 
sixth release: “A kinder, gentler Metallica,” 
but like I always say, “what do critics know.” 

Without a doubt, Metallica is the most 
urgent piece of music the band has completed 
throughout its innovative career. 

It all started in San Francisco in the early 
80s. The Bay area was the birthplace for a 
new style of music. Metallica, the most prom- 
ising of these new bands, tore onto the music 
scene with the debut release, K+// ‘em All. The 
album proved to be a furious introduction 
into the apocalyptic minds of James Hetfield, 
Kirk Hammet, Lars Ulrich and Cliff Burton. 
With songs like The Four Horsemen and 
Whiplash, the band was beginning to make 
waves in the stagnant music scene. 

Growth: Metallica’s second album, Ride the 
Lightning, which alluded to a morbid meta- 
phor for the electric chair, displayed a grow- 
ing maturity on the part of principle 
lyricist, Hetfield. Songs like Creeping Death, 
which referred to the biblical story of Moses 
and the Pharaoh, hinted at the untapped 
potential that lie just under the surface of this 
scraggly looking group ofnihilistic musicians. 

Then, from the metal wasteland, came 
murmurings ofan album so influential, that it 
would literally change the face of the heavy 
metal genre. Master of Puppets was this album, 
and it did just that. Packed with anthems like 
Battery, Sanitarium, Damage inc.and Orion, 
Master of Puppets proved to be the album that 
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shot Metallica over the top. Witha collection 
of songs that strong, anew age seemed to be 
looming on the horizon for the band. It was 
as if nothing stood in the way of Metallica 
achieving legendary status. Nothing, that is, 
except for the death of bass player Cliff Bur- 
ton. 

Disposable hero: Burton was killed dur- 
ing the Master of PuppetsEuropean tour when 
the band’s tour bus rolled over onan icy road. 
True to their ideology, the surviving mem- 
bers gritted their teeth and went on. 

Following the Burton’s death, the band 
recruited bass player Jason Newstead from 
the thrash outfit, Flotsam and Jetsam. After 
releasing an EP, Garage Days Re-Re-Visited, 
Metallica went back into the studio to record 
its first album since losing Burton. 

The result was ... And Justice For All. Jus- 
tice was strong, but unaccessable 

Changing of the guard: Which brings us 
to Metallica. Arguably, one of the most in- 
fluential albums in the hard rock/ heavy 
metal category is AC/DC’s Backin Black. For 
well over a decade now, Back in Black has 
ranked as one of the greatest recordings ofits 
type. Now, however, for the first time in a 
long time, there is a challenger to this title. 
Metallica may just be the recording to knock 
AC/DC from high atop its coveted pedestal. 

It sits on record store shelves staring out 
like an icon straight from Spinal Tap. With the 
cover of the album being pure black, it may 
even prompt some Nigel Tufnel wanna-be’s 
to ask: “How much more black could it be? 
The answer is none... None more black.” 

In the same vein, however, it is an album 
that needs to be turned up to 11. Smell the 
Glove it is not. 

The shadow world: Metallica opens up 
with the single, Enter Sandman. A dark song 
that deals with the dream world, it is vintage 
Metallica: 


Sleep with one eye open, gripping your pillow 


tight. Exit light, enter night, take my hand- 
were off to never-never land. 

Rarely does a song capture the childhood 
fear of the dark, and what it may bring, as well 
as Enter Sandman does: 

Hush little baby don’t saya word, and never 
mind that noise you heard. It’s just the beasts 
under your bed, in your closet in your head. 

With lyrics such as these, it’s easy to see 
that Hetfield has become a master at penning 
eerily haunting lyrics. This is most apparent 
on the song, The Unforgiven. 

A song that actually has a life of its own, it 
follows the life ofa man from boyhood through 
death. 

Aggressive: Lyrically, the song inspires a 
feeling ofrage that comes from within. Rather 
than a destructive rage fueled by hate, it is 
more ofa feeling ofhelpless frustration, borne 
ofa wasted life: What I’ve felt, what I’veknown, 
never shined throughin what I’veshown. Never 
free, never me-so I dub thee unforgiven. 

As a boy, we are shown the hopeless 
situation he is born into: 

New blood joins this earth, and qutckly he’s 
subdued. Through constant pained disgrace, 
the young boy learns their rules. 

The song continues through to the middle 
ofhis life, as Hetfield wails: They dedicate ther 
lives, torunning all of hts, he tries to please them 
all, the bitter man he ts. 

Finally, the death ofthe manis seen through 
the furious eyes of Hetfield, as he growls: The 
old man then prepares, to die regretfully, the old 
man here ts me. 

The aggression music can sometimes trig- 
ger is a curious phenomenon that is most 
present in The Unforgiven. 

Innovation: When Motorhead recently 
released 1914 and featured lead shouter 
Lemmy Kilmister crooning a ballad, metal 
fans thought they had seen it all. Well, here 
comes another one. Picture, ifyou will, James 
Hetfield, scruffy goatee, nasty disposition, 
scowling - harmonizing on a ballad. Wait, 
don’t organize an album burning, we’re not 
talking Metallica does Bon Jovi here. 


Nothing Else Mattersis the closest thing to 
a ballad Metallica has recorded. In the fine 
tradition of Fade To Black, it’s still a depress- 
ing song. Would it be Metallica if it wasn’t? 

Superlative effort: The overall package is 
quite impressive. Metallica has retained its 
position atop the metal heap with this album, 
and has further cemented its spot in music 
history by debuting at number one on the 
Billboard chart, again with little or no radio 
airplay. 

The rabidly faithful manner with which 
Metallica fans support the band is a testament 
to the power of word-of-mouth, not to men- 
tion the quality of Metalkca. 

Lars Ulrich’s staccato drum beats and Kirk 
Hammet’s manic solos remain high points, 
and for the first time in Metallica’s history, the 
bass does not mimic the guitar. Jason 
Newstead can be heard pounding away like 
the four string animal he appears to be live. 

In short, Metallica continues in the im- 
peccable tradition of the band, and takes fans 
into areas previously unheard of. 


And so it begins... 


It all started in San 
Francisco in the early °80s. 
The Bay area was the 
birthplace for a new style of 
music. Metallica, the most 
promising of these new bands, 
tore onto the music scene with 
the debut release, Kill ¢m 
All. The album proved to be a 
furious introduction into the 
apocalyptic minds of James 
Hetfield...Cliff Burton. 
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Reggae artist remains 


true to Jamaican roots 
Old school style thrives with Shabba Ranks release 


By MARK STELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The trappings of his success weren’t, by any 
means, handed to Shabba Ranks. This brash, 
25-year-old phenomenon took life by the 
throat to get what he wanted. 

Born Rexton Ralston Fernando Gordon 
in Jamaica, he took to the mean streets of 
Kingston in his early teen-age years, deter- 
mined to make a name for himself as the best 
DJ (M.C. in U.S.) in Jamaica. 

Reggae from the early ’70s had evolved 
into dance hall, with reggae styles now mixed 
with spicy bass dubs and pounding drum 
machine beats. Brash DJs, like Dillinger, Ninja 
Man, and Josey Wales, preached about ev- 
erything from politics to their vocal superiority. 
Influenced by the wordy, ground-breaking 
styles of his idols, Rexton Gordon emerged as 
Shabba Ranks on the advice of a friend. 
Essentially, he re-invented himself, having 
wisely used his experiences to hone his craft as 
a microphone master. 

Competition: At 13, he entered a very 
competitive DJ contest held every Christmas 
in his community. At 15, he got his first 
chance to record as an artist. 

Ranks was eager for exposure and the 
chance to display his lyrical gifts on a wider 


Pro-life activist 


scale. After battling almost nightly in his 
hometown, Roots Melody, the band that 
acquired him, gave him the opportunity to 
travel extensively on a nightly basis around 
Jamaica. Not only did his steady stream of 
dances help him learn how to win over un- 
friendly crowds, it provided him with the 
opportunity to become friendly with two 
other up-and-coming DJs, Clemente Irie and 
Admiral Bailey, traveling with the sound 
system. 

Ambition: Where other DJs were happy 
performing on a daily basis, Ranks’ thirst for 
super-stardom was insatiable. He was still 
anxious for more work. By a stroke of fate, it 
came knocking on his door. What made it 
more special was that it was his idol, Josey 
Wales,who saw potential in Shabba’s record. 
From there, Rank’s career exploded. 

Gradually, word about Shabba Ranks be- 
gan to spread beyond Kingston, Jamaica, to 
major U.S. cities - even as far as England. He 
was gaining a reputation as a crowd-pleaser 
who would always do the unexpected in 
concert - like arrive on stage via helicopter at 
last year’s Reggae Sunsplash. Ranks was also 
gaining a large cult following among rappers. 

Now, an amazing 50 singles later in his 
decade-long career, Ranks wants to thrust 
digitalized dance hall further into the main- 


stream by encouraging interaction with other 
types of music and cultures. 

Success: Specifically, he wants to cross 
over in a way that will remain true to his 
reggae roots and help continue the global 
acceptance of the genre. By way of the duet 
Housecall, with Maxi Priest, who has broken 
the Top 40 market here in America with his 
own brand of reggae-hop, Ranks foresees 
more notoriety and interest in himself as well 
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as lesser-known artists form his motherland 
on the immediate horizon. 

Many are predicting success to come to 
Shabba Ranks on the same level as it did to the 
late Bob Marley; however, Ranks feels that 
competing with the legend of Marley is 
something he can’t and won’t do because of 
Marley’s significance in breaking reggae to 
the world. This makes things a bit easier for a 
relative new-comer, such as himself. 
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to speak tonight 


Dr. Mildred Fay Jefferson, a well-known sur- 
geon and political activist, will speak at 
NECC’s Haverhill campus on Wednesday, 
Oct, 23, at’ 7:30 p.m., sponsored by the 
college’s Christian Fellowship. 

Jefferson’s presentation will focus on the 
abortion issue and is titled Child Without a 
Country: Women as the New Terrorists.” Her 
lecture is free and the public is invited to 
attend. 

Jefferson’s career as a surgeon has been 
marked by a number of firsts. She was the 
first black woman graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School, and the first woman 
to intern in surgery at Boston City Hospital, 
and the first woman elected to membership 
of the Boston Surgical Society. She is currently 
a general surgeon with Boston University 
Medica! Center and assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of surgery at Boston University School 
of Medicine. 

Jefferson is a founding member of the state 
and national right-to-life movements and 
president of Right to Life Crusade, Inc. 
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Sox changes 


Morgan magic gone; Sox hire 
butcher, rooster, gerbil for °92 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


When the Red Sox faltered in the final weeks 
of the season and lost the division to the 
Toronto Blue Jays, it became obvious to 
those in power that something drastic had to 
be done. 

The front office soon decided to replace 
manager Joe Morgan with ex-Red Sox third 
baseman, Butch Hobson, who showed great 
managerial potential while running things 
down at Pawtucket. 

Little did we know that this was the first 
move in the team’s master plan. Not only did 
they hire Hobson, but they also took on the 
infamous Don Zimmer, former Sox manager, 
as third base coach and “The Rooster,” Rick 
Burleson, as batting instructor. 

Reunion: These three men all worked for 
Red Sox teams of the late 70s. The top brass 
must have thought, “If we could compete 
with the great Yankee teams back then and 
win over 90 games a season, surely we can 
beat the ‘Blow Jays’ if we can bring back some 
of the magic.” 

Rumors are flying that the team isn’t go- 
ing to stop there. 

Expected any day now, is the announce- 
ment that Mike Torrez will be the team’s 
pitching coach. 

Torrez’ philosophy will be simple. “Just 


' throw strikes, especially against little slap hit- 


ters,” Torrez will tell members of the current 
staff. “I mean, how often are light-hitting 


By ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The soccer team lost its third straight game in 
a 2—1 loss against Bunkerhill. 

“We didn’t play to our capacity,” said 
right fullback Freddy Rizzo. “We missed on 
scoring opportunities.” 

With Bunkerhill up 1-0, forward Colin 
Geary scored off a direct kick by Byron 
Monroy. 

Goal: “I was playing right wing, and they 
(Bunkerhill) did a lousy goal kick and we got 
a free kick. When Byron kicked the ball it 
bounced, and I ran in and kicked the ball out 
of the goalie’s possession for the goal,” Geary 
said. 

In the second half, Bunkerhill scored ona 
miscue between goalie Mike Garbardi and 
defender Dennis Desroches. 

“A mistake did decide the outcome,” said 
head coach Nunzio DiMarca. “Initially the 
playis designed where the goalie plays the ball 
to the defender and the defender plays it back 
to the goalie for a goal kick. But the defender 
reacted slowly in passing it, and a goal was 
scored.” 

D-pressed: DiMarca decided to gamble 
by putting constant pressure on the Hillmen. 

“We kept pressing and pressing the rest of 
the game but we only had one shot by Byron 
Monroy in the second half,” he said. 
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Morris’ Musings 
shortstops going to take you deep anyway?” 

Slumps and strikeouts were a big problem 
for the likes of Tom Brunansky and Jack 
Clark, as well as others, this season. That is 
why George Scott will be called in to act as 
official slump and strikeout consultant. 

“Don’t worry if you don’t make contact 
for weeks at a time,” “The Boomer” will say 
with a look of wisdom. “Strikeouts are just 
part of the game, and you have to keep on 
hacking at the ball.” 

Space shot: Bill Lee is the only logical 
choice for team psychologist. “The Spaceman” 
will talk to the players about their feelings and 
try to get them to deal with their emotions in 
a positive and professional manner. 

“If your friends get traded, don’t try to 
pretend that it doesn’t bother you,” Lee will 
say. “Leave the team for a few days. And hey, 
if you don’t like the manager, don’t hide that 
either. Tell the media that you think he’s a 
gerbil.” 

The current Red Sox have rarely shown 
any speed on the basepaths or knack for 
stealing a base. With a little help from new 
baserunning coach, Jim Rice, these guys could 
be offand running next year. Rice will also act 
as adviser on media relations and as double~ 
play specialist. 

The names from the past will keep on 
coming. Bring back the magic from those 
glory days of the late ’70s. 


Geary said, “In the first half of games we 
play well...when it’s close, the team loses all 
composure and we start playing like a youth 
soccer team.” 

DiMarca said, “It’s frustrating to lose a 
game like that, naturally, because you say - 
‘what if.’ ” 

No wind: DiMarca said part of the team’s 
problem is conditioning. Player turnout for 
practices is small. 

“Many students have jobs and classes so 
they can’t make the practices or games. I 
don’t expect my players to cut classes,” 
DiMarca said. 

Not only is the team playing against op- 
ponents, but the referees as well. 

In the Knights’ 3 - 1 loss to Connecticut’s 
Manchester Community College, the refer- 
ees didn’t show. After 45 minutes, the teams 
decided to play the game using a knowl- 
edgeable soccer spectator as a referee. 

Can’t win argument: “We were in a no- 
win situation because the opposing coach was 
going to protest the game regardless of the 
outcome,” DiMarca said. 

Against Springfield Tech, the Knights were 
called on a controversial tripping call which 
resulted in a game—winning penalty shot. 

“The referee made the call from the other 
side of the field and said our defender tripped 
the player with the ball. Our defender slid, 
cleared the ball and the other guy fell on top 
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Interesting changes for the Flop Sox 


Chris Evans photo 


THE RED Sox replacement of Joe Morgan with ex-Sox third baseman, Butch 
Hobson begins the first of many future changes to improve the team. 


Soccer blues: team loses battle of Bunkerhill 


Counting the losses 
for the soccer team 


“The referee made the call 
from the other side of the 
field and said our defender 
tripped the player with the 
ball. Our defender slid, 
cleared the ball and the other 
guy fell on top of him. They 
scored on the penalty shot 
and won the game tn the last 
seconds,” DiMarca said. 


of him. They scored on the penalty shot and 
won the game in the last seconds,” DiMarca 
said. 

“Most of the time the referees are good, 
but then there are some who have no clue,” 
Geary said. 


The Knights still have to weigh the out- 
come of their final three games against 
Newbury, New Hampshire Tech, and Rhode 
Island Community colleges. The team’s 
conference record at press time stands at ]—2— 
2. 


Viva Italia — DiMarca revives 
foreign soccer playing style 


By ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The ’80s Los Angeles Lakers had the fast 
break. The ’86 Chicago Bears had the Dia- 
mond defense. Combine them together for 
soccer and you have tight defense and excit- 
ing offense called Catenaccio. A little piece of 
Italy has hit NECC. 

“Catenaccio was made by the Italian Na- 
tional (soccer) team that’s designed to stop 
the opposing team’s forwards from scoring 
and to control the middle field,” said Coach 
Nunzio DiMarca. 

DiMarca has decided to install Catenaccio 


in the Knights’ game plan to keep the oppos- 
ing teams’ score down. 

Also known as the “padlock defense,” 
Catenaccio only uses two fast-break forwards 
on different sides of the field, as the remaining 
forwards plug up the midfield. The defenders 
are set back in a diamond formation in front 
of the goalie. 

This system enables the midfielders to 
create fast—break opportunities to the two 
forwards and tightens up opposing offensive 
threats. 

“We know we can score against other 
teams; it’s only a question of keeping our 
opponent’s score down,” DiMarca said. 
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Volunteers help this special child 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Watching a child grow is one of the most 
precious times in a parent’s life. Discovering 
the child is Autistic is heartbreaking. The 
Option Institute and Fellowship has offered 
hope to many. 

Stephen and Judy Richardson began to 
notice there was a difference in Kathyrn when 
she wasn’t walking and talking on time. 

“We started taking her to doctors in 
Boston,” Judy said. “The doctors were di- 
agnosing her developmentally delayed. No 
one wanted to put a label on her because of 
her age. They did all the test, everything came 
out fine. There was no neurological imbal- 
ance.” 

For the Richardson’s the label of autism 
can be thrown away. 

“I don’t look at her and say ‘Oh, she’s 
autistic’,” Judy said. “I look at Kathy and 
say ‘Okay’ they labeled her. Now we have a 
direction to go in.” 

The Richarson’s discovered the Option 
Institute and Fellowship(OIF) through a 
friend of the family. They were given the book 
Son-Rise written by Barry Kaufman to read. 

Kaufman and his wife, Suzi, began the 
OIF program as a way to work with their son, 
Raun, after he was diagnosed with Autism. 
Today, Raun Kaufman is in college and is 
operating at a near genius IQ, and shows no 
Autistic traits. 

No Answers: The Richardson’s exhausted 
the medical world looking for answers. 

“Nobody had any direction to give us,” 
Judy said. “They had no answers for us. They 
may be able to toilet train her, but I want 
more for my daughter. We explored the 
medical world and there really wasn’t anything 
out there. I called OIF and they sent me some 
information.” 

There are three steps involved in the OIF 
program. 

Anne Bianchi, family program coordina- 
tor at OIF, said, “Kathyrn was put in a 
playroom where the focus of attention is put 
on people. It’s a safe environment where she 
can’t hurt herself if she wants to tumble on 
the floor. The toys on shelves to set up 
communication between herself and the 
person in the room. This is to avoid self 
service. 

“Her parents work with her for 20-30 
minutes each. We try to join them with her 
interests. There is a two way mirror so we can 
watch them and her parents can watch what’s 
going on. Then we get feedback on how they 
felt about what took place. 

“Then we help the adults and family mem- 
bers not to judge themselves or the child,” 
Bianchi said. “We try to get them back to the 
way they were when the were children., to be 
more free and playful.” 

Getting help: The Richardson’s went to a 
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Support our massive Bottle Drive 
to benefit Haverhill’s public schools 


Saturday, Nov. 2 (Watch for details) 

Run by the Rurak for Mayor campaign 

Want to help? Come to an organizational meeting 
Oct. 28 at 7 p.m. Rurak Headquarters, 118 Merrimack St. 


three day program at OIF. They watched the 
people work with Kathyrn for eight hours a 
day non stop. Stephen and Judy also worked 
with Kathyrn to learn the programs’ methods. 

“What we learned is Kathyrn is in an over 
stimulated environment by being in the house 
or going outside,” Judy said. “She gets fixated 
on things we don’t. What they did at OIF is 
put her in a room that is very simple and not 
overly stimulating. 

“In one session she made an uice sound,” 
Stephen said. “The person working with 
Kathym asked if she was saying juice and 
rewarded her. Hopefully she’ll realize that by 
coming up with language she’ll be rewarded.” 

To look at Kathyrn, one sees a healthy and 
happy child. Inthe short amount of time away 
from OIF, she has made great progress. 
Kathyrn is capable of short periods of direct 
eye contact, as well as speaking several words. 

“Now she will look at me when I talk to 
her,” Judy said. “Right now we’re not trying 
to teach her anything. We want to develop 
her eye contact. When this is down and she’s 
imitating us then we can sit done and teach 
herem 

Focal point: Bianchi stressed the point of 
the program is not to teaching the child, but 
encourage eye contact. 

“They are not stupid,” Bianchi said. “They 
have an amazing amount of intelligence. But 
they are easily distracted and don’t notice 
people. We want to increase her level of 
delight, not teach.” 

Stephen feels once eye contact is built up 
everything will fall into place. 

The medical world has a different way of 
dealing with Autism.Children are forced to 
comply to what is expected of them. 

Different views: “What OIF did was go 
around to different institutes and saw what 
the medical field was doing with autistic 
kids,” Stephen said. “In the behavior modi- 
fication the kids were strapped down if their 
arms flapped. If they didn’t behave they were 
put in a time out box, which is like a solitary 
confinement chamber. Prison is basically what 
it is. If I was to do this I would be locked up 
for child abuse.” 

At a school for Autism in Massachusetts 
there was a case where little boy was allowed 
to run around the entire day until he tires 
himself out. This is done to cut down on his 
sleepless nights. 

“That’s great, he sleeps at night,” Judy 
said. “Autistic kids have lousy sleeping habits. 
But what is this doing for the growth of the 
child? I would rather have Kathyrn stay up at 
night and have good eye contact and be able 
to interact with me during the day.” 

Judy feels you get more from a person 
when you go with a them than against them. 

“When I’ve taken Kathyrn to different 
places I’ve noticed everyone tries to push her 
into what they want for her,” Judy said. 
“When she was going to speech therapy, it 
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STEPHEN AND JUDY RICHARDSON show that their daughter’s life doesn’t have 


to be filled with disappointment. 


Unusual, yet effective 


“When ever you go with some- 
thing that’s not the norm, 
youre going to get contradic- 
tion,” Stephen said. “But it’s 
not anything that will hurt 
the clild.” 
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was like she was to sit down and they were 
going to talk. 

“She would be fluttering around. Instead 
let her be the leader and play with a doll,” she 
said. “Build the therapy around the doll. Pick 
up where she left offinstead of going against 
her 

Before OIF the Richardson’s were look- 
ing into schools for Kathyrn. 

School search: “It came down toa special 
education system within a school system,” 
Judy said. “I found a great school. It was two 
hours a day, four days a week. But, I didn’t 
think it was enough. I don’t think it would 
meet Kathyrn’s needs. 

“You have to go with what works. We 
came back from the OIF and it changed the 
way we thought about things.” 

The Richardson’s have two daughters and 
see no difference between the two. 

“Tlook at Kathryn and she’s the light ofmy 
life,” Judy said. “I have another little girl who 
is ‘normal’. I don’t feel any differently to 
Marina then to Kathym. She brings me as 
much joy as Marina does. I love them both 
equally.” 

Kathyrn’s’ parents provide her witha stable 
and loving environment. In the basement of 
their home, Steven has converted what was a 
playroom into a dis- 
traction free workroom. 
The room is designed 
to prevent Kathyrn from 
becoming overly 
stimulated and excited. 
There is a two-way mir- 
rorenabling, volunteers 
as well as the family, to 
watch the progress be- 
ing made. The objects 
in the workroom will 
be onshelves and out of 
Kathryn’s reach. This 
provides a way in which 
she interacts with those 
in the room by indicat- 
ing what she wishes to 
play with. 

“This will let 
Kathyrn be the leader 
and we will follow her,” 
Judy said. “When we’re 
working with a toy, that 
toy won’t be the center 
of anything, but my 
contact with Kathym. 
The toy will be used as 
a secondary vehicle.” 

New approach: The 
attitude created is one 
of love. The program is 
based on a non-judge- 
mental atmosphere for 
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the child, where her world is respected. 

“By not taking the control away from the 
child, working in play, being energetic and 
exciting OIF has gotten the children to come 
out of their little cocoon,” Stephen said. “It’s 
not important how they doit, it’s the fact they 
do do it.” 

The Option Institute and Fellowship is 
based on a process of working with a special 
needs child in a non-judgemental attitude 
and a philosophy of love and acceptance. The 
programs main goal is to work with the child, 
not against. Parents not only work with their 
child, but train others. This gives the child a 
chance to have one-on-one stimulation from 
several teachers. 

“When ever you go with something that’s 
not the norm, you’re going to get contra- 
diction,” Stephen said. “But it’s not anything 
that will hurt the child. Their (OTP) is not to 
waist energy on the negative aspect of life. 
Their thought is by being happy with yourself 


and accepting yourself, you can change. By — 
doing this they (OIF) has had tremendous - 


success in working with the children. 


Control method: “OIF has taken the atti-" 


tude that it’s okay if you don’t want to 
change,” he said. “By taking this attitude it’s 
given the control back to the autistic person. 
It seems to give them motivation. 

“An autistic child in their own world is 
very, very happy,” he said. “Any ‘normal’ 
infant learns from eye contact. Autistic chil- 
dren don’t pay attention. By making our 
world more exciting they will be motivated to 
make the change.” 

Anyone is welcome to volunteer and help 
outin their spare time. The only qualifications 
are energy, excitement and a willingness to be 
with a child for a couple of hours. The volun- 
teers will be trained by Stephen and Judy and 
will be able to develop their own techniques. 

“They may be inhibited at first,” Judy said. 
“Hopefully, the barriers will come down when 
they see us acting crazy.” 

The Richardson’s went around to the 
colleges in the area seeking volunteers and 
were amazed at the number of people who are 
willing to help. 

Hope forthe future: The Richardson’s have 
put a lot of time and effort into establishing 
the home based program. 

“There has been alot ofleg work involved,” 
Judy said. “This is behind us. I’m anxious to 
get it started.” 

“The Psychology and Sociology depart- 
ment at Salem State college is offering three 
credits for their internship,” Stephen said. 
“The colleges we went to have been wonderful. 
I was surprised, where this is not such an 
accepted method.” 

NECC has also become involved with 
helping the Richardson’s. 

John Whittle, professor, department of 
behavioral science, said, “Being in the mental 
health profession, I read the book Son-Rase. I 
wanted to help them out. 

“I wanted to get some of my students 
involved. I felt the students would learn 
something from this. I’m only asking students 
to donate an hour a week. Getting help from 
the colleges will give a lot of stimulation to 
this little girl.” 

They have always remained optimistic. 

“We were always hoping for something,” 
Stephen said. “Now we are seeing the light at 
the end of the tunnel.” 


